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UNDER  THE  LAMPS  AT  SCARBOROUGH. 

I. 

I  HARDLY  know  how  I  c.ame  to  be  at  Scarbor- 
ougli  at  all,  but  there  I  was.  I  am  an  ea.sy  sort  of 
man.  1  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  I  have  been  easy, 
and,  so  to  .speak,  the  .sport  of  circum-stances  all  my 
life,  and  it  has  not  been  a  very  long  one  yet.  At 
any  rate,  I  found  myself  there,  on  a  sweet  Septem¬ 
ber  night,  leaning  over  the  wall  of  the  Spa  Prome¬ 
nade,  and  staring  out  seaward.  Beltind  me  the 
lamps  were  only  just  lighted,  but  I  had  seen  that 
the  amphitheatre  seats  were  occupied,  and  by  the 
increase  of  rustling,  and  footsteps  behind,  I  knew 
that  the  promenade  was  filling. 

Still  1  stared  out  seaward,  listened  to  the  slush  of 
the  waves  in  the  bay,  and  thought  how  much  rough¬ 
er  and  grander  they  would  be  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Castle  Cliff. 

“  I  wonder  what  I  came  for  ?  ”  I  said  to  myself. 
“I  don’t  know  a  soul  here  except  the  Nugents,  and 
they  will  think  I  followed  them,  and  then  —  ” 

“  So  you  did  follow  us,  after  all,  Robert  ?  ” 

I  confess  that  my  start  was  more  violent  than  the 
calm,  ladylike  tones  seemed  to  warrant ;  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  my  prognostication  came  upon  me  so  sud¬ 
denly.  It  was  my  aunt,  Lady  Nugent,  who  spoke, 
and  with  her  there  was  her  daughter,  my  cousin 
Cecile,  commonly  called  Cis,  whom  I  had  an  un¬ 
easy  presentiment  that  I  was  one  day  destined  to 
marry. 

“  How  are  you,  aunt  ?  Good  evening,  Cis,”  I 
stammered,  facing  round.  “  No,  I  don’t  know  that 
I  followed  you  exactly ;  but  —  I  am  here,  you  see. 
How  do  you  like  it  V  ” 

“  We  have  been  here  so  often,  Cis  and  I,”  said 
La<ly  Nugent,  with  a  little  shrug ;  “  but  ’t  is  a 
charming  place.  And  then  the  flowers  are  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  music,  —  I  always  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  music,  and  the  lights,  and  the  —  ah  — 
dim  sound  of  the  waves,  that  touches  one’s  tender- 
est  feelings.” 

I  believe  I  muttered  internally,  “  Clap-trap !  ”  but 
visibly  I  assented,  with  a  sickly  smile :  for  you  see  I 
was  a  little  afraid  of  Lady  Nugent,  —  afraid  of  her 
at  all  times,  but  especially  so  when  she  did  the  sen¬ 
timental.  She  seemed,  in  a  metaphorical  sort  of 
wav,  to  have  her  paw  upon  me. 

There  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  an  engagement  between  Cecile  and 
myself.  In  the  days  gone  by  we  had  flirted  a  little, 
and  been  a  little  silly,  —  perhaps  very  silly,  —  but 
that  was  over.  At  least,  I  thought  so.  Six  months 
ago,  however,  when  I  came  into  my  property. 


and  became  Nugent  of  Nugent,  my  natural  feel¬ 
ings  of  satisfaction  were  damped  in  a  very  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  manner  by  my  aunt’s  proceed- 
ings. 

It  is  rather  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  yourself  a  man 
of  property,  independent,  unfettered ;  the  world  all 
licfbre  you,  and  the  future,  with  its  nameless  hopes 
and  possibilities,  a  book  just  opened,  with  its  bright¬ 
est  pages  unread.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
young  man  will  dream,  .and  his  dreams  will  be 
sweet  to  him.  He  will  not  relish,  any  more  than  I 
did,  the  sudden  waking  up  to  find,  as  it  were,  a 
lasso  thrown  about  him,  and  his  fate  settled.  Not 
that  ray  aunt  had  any  hold  upon  me  at  all  in  reality, 
but  then  she  behaved  as  if  she  had.  Cecile  and  I 
were  treated  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  petting.  It 
was  inferred  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding 
between  us,  which  must  be  respected ;  we  were  not 
subject  to  ordinary  laws  at  all.  Little  tete-a-tites 
were  planned  for  us ;  and  others  besides  my  aunt 
soon  ^gan  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a 
“  case,”  as  people  say,  between  us.  For  myself,  no 
poor  doomed  creature  before  a  rattlesnake  could 
have  been  more  helpless.  It  may  seem  weak,  but 
I  call  any  young  fellow  of  my  age  and  temperament 
to  testify  to  the  power  of  a  clever  woman  when  she 
wills  a  thing.  As  for  Cecile,  she  used  to  laugh  and 
say,  “  Poor  mamma  cannot  realize  that  we  have 
done  with  our  toys,  Robert.  You  don’t  mind  it,  do 
you  ?  ” 

“  Mind  what  ?  ”  I  would  ask. 

“  Mamma  forgets,”  Cecile  would  say,  looking  hard 
at  me,  “  that,  -wmile  I  am  a  woman,  you,  being  the 
same  age  in  years,  are  yet  a  boy.” 

And  then  I  would  be  piqued,  and  —  well,  say 
silly  things  to  prove  that  I  was  a  man  indeed,  and 
manly. 

The  worst  of  till  was,  that  I  believe  Cecile  really 
eared  for  me.  I  could  have  been  very  fond  of  her 
as  a  brother,  but  nothing  more.  My  hand  was  pas¬ 
sive,  if  hers  touched  it ;  her  voice,  even  when  it 
uttered  my  own  name,  sent  no  thrill  through  my 
heart ;  her  presence  was  comparatively  indifierent 
to  me  ;  and  yet  here  I  was,  drifting  away  along  the 
path  to  which  Lady  Nugent  pointed,  making,  at 
times,  feeble  efforts  to  break  aw.ay,  but  feeling  that, 
eventually,  I  was  doomed. 

When  the  Nugents  left  London  for  Sciirborough, 
and  my  aunt  said  to  me,  with  unpleasant  playfm- 
'  ness,  “  Well,  if  you  don’t  follow  us,  I  shall  come 
back  and  fetch  you,”  I  felt  helplessly  that  she  would 
do  as  she  said,  and  so  I  followed.  I  would  rather 
have  gone  down  to  Nugent,  quiet  as  it  was,  or  even 
have  stayed  in  town  to  be  worried  by  the  lawyers 
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about  leases,  back  rents,  conveyances,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  but  1  could  not,  and  there  I  was. 

“  Don’t  you  think  so  ?  ”  said  my  aunt. 

“  Don’t  I  think,  —  I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  said, 
“  Don’t  I  think  what  ?  ” 

Lady  Nugent  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  good- 
humoredly,  with  a  significant  half-glance  at  Ce- 
cile. 

“  Moonstruck,  Robert  ?  ”  said  she.  “  Well,  come 
and  see  us  to-morrow.  We  are  at  Londesborough 
Terrace,  Providence  Villa.  Hideous  name,  is  n’t 
it  ?  and  not  quite  the  most  fashionable  part,  either. 
But  economy  must  be  considered,  you  know.”  Ce- 
cile  gave  me  an  absent  little  nod,  and  two  pale  kid 
fingers,  and  they  passed  on.  1  did  not  ofl'er  to  join 
them. 

Oddly  enough,  that  last  phrase  of  my  aunt’s  lin¬ 
gered  with  me,  and  kept  rejieating  itself  with  a 
certain  pathos,  “  Economy  must  be  considered,  you 
know.”  Yes,  I  did  know  it.  They  had  very  little 
to  live  upon.  Tlie  wonder  was  how  they  contrived 
to  live  at  all,  and  keep  up  the  appearance  they  did. 
After  all,  was  she  very  much  to  blame  for  wishing  to 
secure  a  comfortable  establishment  lor  her  daughter  ? 
And  then  I  wondered  whether  it  might  l)e  possible 
that,  for  a  certain  sum  per  annum.  Lady  Nugent 
would  let  me  oft’.  And  here  —  the  little  rows  of 
twinkling  gas  jets  in  the  bands’  pavilion  having 
sprung  up  long  ago,  and  the  chandelier  glittering 
inside  —  there  came  a  crash  of  brass  instruments, 
followed  by  the  softest  and  sweetest  of  Gounod’s 
“  Arias.” 

Ah,  well,  did  it  matter  much,  after  all,  how  my 
life  was  settled  ?  AVas  it  worth  while  struggling 
about  it  ?  All  those  dreams  of  mine  were  myths, 
—  something  that  comes  in  the  springtide  of  youth 
when  the  imagination  overflows ;  something  dreamed 
of  in  all  men’s  lives,  but  never  realized. 

Cecile  was  fond  of  me;  I  had  no  dislike  to  her. 
I  would  be  good  to  her  of  course  ;  we  might  get  on 
as  well  as  other  couples  did.  Down  at  Nugent 
there  would  be  for  me  the  estate  to  see  alter,  to  say 
nothing  of  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing.  O,  no 
doubt  we  might  do  very  well  without  the  enchanted 
light  that  came  only  in  visions.  If  I  could  have  had 
the  light,  so  much  the  better ;  but  perha^is  no  one 
ever  did  have  it  in  reality. 

As  I  thought  thus,  something  —  a  little  faint  cry 
I  thought  it  was  —  made  me  turn  sharply  to  my 
right.  I  saw  at  first  only  a  perambulator,  with  a 
pale,  childish  face  looking  anxiously  over  the  side, 
and  then  I  was  aware  of  a  <log,  a  little  bigger  than 
a  respecfcible  rat,  limping  about  amongst  the  legs 
that  thronged  the  promenade. 

“  The  wheel  has  gone  over  it,”  said  the  voice  be¬ 
longing  to  the  childish  face.  “  O,  please,  Robert !  ” 

I  don’t  know  whether  I  was  idiot  enough  to  take 
this  plaintive  “  Robert  ”  to  myself,  instead  of  apply 
ing  It  to  the  lad  who  propelled  the  perambulator ; 
anyhow,  I  dived  at  once  after  the  little  animal, 
picked  it  up  and  restored  it.  I  was  thanked ;  not 
by  the  childish  face,  but  by  one  bending  down  over 
it ;  a  face  older,  with  more  color  in  the  cheeks,  with 
blue-gray  eyes,  and  masses  of  sunny  hair  drawn 
away  from  it,  —  not  into  the  padded  abortion  which 
is  BO  general,  but  into  a  coil  of  shining  plaits,  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  upon. 

I  was  thanked,  I  say,  by  a  face  and  voice  such  as 
I  thought  I  had  never  looked  upon  or  heard  before  ; 
and  as  I  raised  my  hat  and  drew  back,  my  eyes  met 
Lady  Nugent’s  in  her  downward  walk,  and  my 
heart  sank. 
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“  ’T  IS  jolly  up  here,  is  n’t  it?  Enough  to  make  a 
man  wish  life  was  all  sea-side  and  sunshine.” 

I  lay  on  top  of  the  Castle  Clitf  with  a  cigar  in  my 
mouth,  and  my  friend  Charlie  Ferrars  was  perched 
on  the  turf  beside  me,  holding  his  chin  in  his  hands, 
and  looking,  to  say  the  trutli,  rather  discontented 
than  otherwise.  Why  he  did  so,  I  didn’t  know. 
Below  us  there  was  the  sea,  sleeping  in  a  golden 
haze,  out  of  which  the  sails  shone  Tike  little  im¬ 
movable  white  dots  in  the  distance.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky ;  and  the  sound  of  the  waves,  if 
indeed  it  reached  us  at  all,  reached  us,  as  Lady  Nu¬ 
gent  said,  “  dimly.” 

O,  those  waves  !  —  the  delight  of  the  sun  glancing 
gold  upon  them;  the  pleasure  of  the  walk  to  the 
North  Clift',  down  the  wooden  steps  and  among  the 
sand  to  the  machines ;  —  the  forlorn  grandeur  of 
being,  as  it  were,  put  off  to  sea,  and  left'  there ;  the 
white  rolls  of  foam  lashing  themselves  against  the 
wheels  of  your  machine  till  it  trembles  again,  and 
only  the  great  waste  of  waters  glittering  before  your 
open  door ;  —  then  the  plunge  that  puts  life  into 
you.  and  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  h^  no  body,  to 
speak  of,  —  that  is,  until  breakfast  time  ! 

But  I  could  n’t  be  poetical  about  all  this  to  Charlie 
Ferrars  up  on  the  Castle  Clift',  where  we  had  met 
by  the  merest  chance,  and  where  he  appeared  to 
me  to  be  doing  anythin^  but  enjoying  himself; 
I  couldn’t,  for  the 'life  of  me,  tell  why.” 

“  They  say  a  man  pitched  himself  over  here  the 
other  day,”  said  Charlie,  suddenly. 

“  Did  he  ?  ”  said  I.  “  Poor  beggar !  In  debt, 
perhaps  ’?  ” 

Charlie  took  his  chin  out  of  his  hands,  and  re¬ 
plied,  gloomily,  “  There  are  other  things  that  may 
make  a  man  desperate.  But  what  do  you  know 
about  debt,  —  a  lucky  chap  like  you  ?  ” 

Something  in  his  tone  made  me  raise  myself  on 
one  elbow  to  look  at  him,  but  he  had  turned  his  face 
away.  If  I  had  known  then  what  was  the  matter 
with  him,  I  think  I  should  have  put  my  arms  round 
his  neck  and  hugged  him ;  but  1  did  n’t  know,  and 
so  I  blundered.  i 

“  Charlie,  old  boy,  there ’s  something  wrong,”  said 
I.  “  I ’ve  more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do 
with;  it  would  be  a  charity  —  ” 

He  broke  into  a  constrained  sort  of  laugh. 

“  Thanks,  Bob,”  said  he  (I  grieve  to  say  that  my 
old  school-chums  will  call  me  Bob)  ;  “  but  it  is  n’t 
that.  Sometimes  I  wish  it  was.  However,  never 
mind.  It ’s  odd  we  did  n’t  meet  before,  is  n’t  it  ” 

“  AVell,  yes,”  s^id  I.  “  But,  you  see,  the  Nugents 
are  here,  and  my  aunt  likes  attention,  and  I ’ve  been 
with  them  a  good  deal.  We  steamed  over  to  Filey 
the  other  day.  By  the  by,  you  know  them,  don’t 
you  ‘i*  ” 

“  A  little,”  he  replied. 

“A  good  thought,  by.  Jove,”  said  I.  “Ill  take 
you  to  call  to-day.” 

“  My  train  starts  at  1.30,”  was  the  grim  response. 
“  Thanks,  all  the  same.  I  came  down  for  a  few 
days  on  business ;  can’t  spare  any  more  time ;  and 
I  must  n’t  stay  dawdling  here  any  longer,  either ; 
so  good  by,  old  fellow.  Meet  you  in  town  some 
time.” 

I  shook  hands  indifferently  enough,  and  after  he 
was  gone,  I  reproached  myself  for  it.  But  then  I 
was  preoccupied,  and  impatient  of  anything  that 
disturbed  me.  The  world  had  changi^  with  me 
since  the  evening  I  leaned  over  the  aea-wall  and 
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wondered  what  I  had  come  to  Scarborough  for. 
The  train  of  thought  that  had  been  disturbed  then 
by  a  stupid  little  toy  terrier  seemed  very  far  back 
in  the  past  now,  very  absurd  and  impossible,  alto¬ 
gether  not  worth  remembering. 

I  don’t  think  my  aunt  and  Cecile  knew  why  I 
was  so  punctual  at  the  evening  promenade,  nor 
whv,  at  a  certain  moment,  my  attention  would 
wander,  in  spite  of  myself,  and  my  steps  involun¬ 
tarily  turn  in  one  direction.  It  was  no  harm;  I 
only  wanted  to  see  her;  so  I  said  to  myself.  There 
can  be  nothing  wrong  in  looking  at  a  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  she  could  never  be  anything  more  to  me, 
since  was  I  not  already  appropriated  V 

The  sentence  was  very  bitter  to  me  now  ;  I  had 
lost  all  my  passive  submission  to  my  fate.  At 
times,  indeed,  the  elements  of  strong  rebellion  rose 
up  within  me,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  be 
free ;  but  the  next  moment  there  would  come  the 
consciousness  of  Lady  Nugent’s  voice  in  my  ear  and 
a  paw  figuratively  upon  my  shoulder.  Meantime, 
I  only  wanted  to  sec  her,  to  be  from  time  to  time  a 
little  nearer  to  this  beautiful,  unpainted  jiicture, 
which  there  was  no  harm  in  looking  at,  which  1  saw 
in  my  dreams  and  when  I  awoke  from  them,  which 
I  never  utterly  lost,  even  when  Lady  Nugent  and 
my  cousin  were  with  me.  Who  was  she  V  Where 
did  she  come  from?  Were  her  friends  rich?  I 
hardly  know  why,  but  I  thought  not ;  I  rather  pre¬ 
ferred  that  they  should  not  be.  And  yet,  after  all, 
what  could  it  matter  to  me  ? 

This  was  Ik>w  I  came  back  with  a  sigh  to  the 
actual  position  of  affairs,  —  to  find  myself  turning 
unwillingly  from  the  open  promenade  into  the  Spa 
Concert  iloom,  with  my  cousin  Cecile  and  Lady 
Nugent.  I  dare  say  the  concert  was  very  fine  that 
night :  Cecile  said  it  was.  I  only  knew  that  I  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  it  was  all  about,  and  that 
when  everybody  was  waiting  in  intense  expectation 
for  the  appearance  of  the  great  star  of  the  evening, 
it  suddenly  struck  me,  with  a  sharp  pang,  “  Sup^se 
they  are  gone  away  altogether !  ” 

1  looked  at  Lady  Nugent ;  she  was  calm  and  pale, 
waiting ;  so  was  Cecile,  so  was  everybody,  —  wait¬ 
ing  as  though  life  depended  upon  a  few  shakes  and 
trills,  and  runs  half  a  note  higher  than  any  reason¬ 
able  voice  could  go.  How  hot  I  was  !  —  how  sud¬ 
denly  impressed  with  the  nothingness  and  inconse- 
(^uence  of  the  whole  affair !  My  picture !  my  pre¬ 
cious,  unpainted  portrait !  if  that  slipped  away  from 
me,  I  saw,  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  how  terrible 
a  blank  it  would  leave  behind. 

“  ’T  is  close  here,”  I  said  to  Cecile,  “  awfully 
close.  I  wonder  how  you  bear  it.” 

“  Is  it  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Perhaps  so ;  but  hush,  Rob¬ 
ert,  she  is  coming  on.” 

“  Excuse  me  for  five  minutes,”  I  whispered ;  “  my 
head  aches.” 

Cecile  just  looked  at  me,  raised  her  eyebrows  In 
wonder  at  my  want  of  taste,  but  did  not  speak,  and 
the  next  moment  I  was  out  on  the  almost  deserted 
pxiraenade,  with  the  cool  salt  breeze  on  my  fore¬ 
head,  the  stars  beginning  to  come  out  overhead,  and 
the  moon  struggling  from  behind  a  cloud  to  throw 
down  a  long  silver  line  across  the  water  to  its  edge ; 
and  there,  near  the  little  pavilion,  which  had  no 
band  in  it  to-night,  I  saw  the  perambulator,  the 
same  lad  propelling  it,  my  picture,  and  close  beside 
her,  tall,  black-coated,  spectacled,  —  1  drew  a  long 
breath. 

The  stars  seemed  to  have  come  down,  and  got  into 
my  eyes ;  the  lamps  danced  into  each  other,  like 


will-o’-the-wisps  gone  mad ;  and  the  few  occupiers 
of  the  seat  under  the  colonnade  became  a  confused 
mass  of  dingy  color.  In  another  moment  1  was 
shaking  hands  vigorously  with  the  Rev.  Richard 
Penryn,  Vicar  of  Nugent,  blessing  my  memory, 
which  never  lost  a  face  once  seen,  and  explaining 
to  the  perple.xed  clergyman  my  claims  upon  his  rec¬ 
ollection. 

“  To  be  sure,”  he  said  at  last ;  our  new  squire. 

I ’m  stupid  and  near-sighted,  and  I  did  n’t  remem¬ 
ber  you  at  all.  And  when  are  we  to  have  the 
pleasure,  —  but  I  forgot.  Mr.  Nugent,  this  is  my 
daughter,  Constance,  and  thy  jxior  little  weak¬ 
ling  —  ” 

“  You  are  very  rude,  papa,”  broke  in  the  childish 
voice  I  remembered  so  well.  “  I  am  not  a  weak¬ 
ling.  I ’m  strong  enough  now,  if  Constance  would 
let  me  walk,  but  she  won’t.  And  I  know  Mr.  Nu¬ 
gent  quite  well ;  he  picked  up  Tojisy  for  me.  My 
name  is  Letty,  Mr.  Nugent,  and  papa  has  no  right 
to  call  me  Gyjisy,  as  I  dare  say  you  ’ll  hear  him  do.” 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this  long  speech.  I  don’t 
very  well  know  whether  I  joined  or  not.  I  don’t 
know  indeed  exactly  what  I  did,  or  said,  or  thought, 
or  how  the  time  went.  I  know  that  once  Mr.  Pen¬ 
ryn  said  something  about  the  bay,  that  we  turned 
to  look  at  it ;  and  that  far  away,  a  black  spot  in  the 
ripjile  of  moonlight,  there  was  a  fisherman’s  boat 
with  a  single  light  in  it,  which  gleamed  red  against 
the  silver.  We  could  even  see  the  fisherman  In  his 
boat,  motionless ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  in  some 
way  this  also  had  got  into  my  picture,  and  I  could 
never  forget  it. 

“  It  is  so  quiet  here,”  said  the  vicar’s  daughter,  in 
answer  to  my  stupid  remark  that  I  had  luuxlly  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  them  out. 

“  Then  you  don’t  care  for  a  gay  promenade  ?  ” 
said  I. 

‘‘  Indeed  but  I  do,”  she  replied.  “  I  like  the  mu¬ 
sic  and  the  lights,  and  to  look  at  all  the  people  —  ” 

“  And  the  gossamer  dresses,”  put  in  the  vicar. 
“  ’T  is  a  fine  place  for  that  sort  of  thins,  which  we 
don’t  get  much  of  down  at  Nugent.  We  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  out  of  the  world  down  there,  eh,  Constance  ?  ” 

Out  of  the  world !  Somehow  there  came  upon 
me  a  rustling  of  soft  wind  amongst  the  Nugent 
beeches ;  the  sun  shining  over  a  green  lawn  ;  lights 
and  shadows  over  distant  woods ;  a  river,  and  blue 
hills  beyond.  Here  was  a  setting  for  my  picture. 

“  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  out  of  the  world,”  I 
said.  “  At  least  I  mean  to  go  down  to  Nugent  as 
soon  as,  —  that  is,  you  are  not  going  home  yet,  Mr. 
Penrj'n  ?  ” 

“  Not  to  Nugent,”  said  the  vicar,  “  but  to  the 
North  Cliff.  Terribly  unfiishionable,  I  suppose,  but 
it  is  better  for  the  gypsy  here  ;  and  besides ’t  is  less 
e.xpensive.  There  is  a  concert  in  there,  I  believe,” 
he  added,  stopping  suddenly.  “  Some  one  told  us 
so.” 

The  words  roused  me  into  a  guilty  consciousness 
that  my  five  minutes  had  grown  into  half  an  hour, 
if  not  more. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  go,”  I  said,  hurriedly.  “  But  I 
know  no  one  in  Scarborough ;  that  is,  scarcely  any 
one.  It  would  be  a  charity  if  —  May  I  call  upon 
you  to-morrow  ?  ’’ 

“  And  welcome,”  replied  the  vicar,  calmly,  “  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble.  Here  is  the  address. 
Good  night.” 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  ”  asked  Lady  Nn- 
gent,  as  1  took  my  place.  “  Y  ou  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost.” 


They  were  both  looking  at  me  curiously,  —  Lad^ 
Nugent  slightly  unquiet  and  searching ;  and  a  spirit 
of  malice  came  upon  me. 

“  I  have  just  met  with  the  Vicar  of  Nugent  and 
his  daughters,”  I  retorted,  bravely.  “  We  walked 
about  under  the  lamps,  and  1  suppose  I ’m  dazzled 
a  bit ;  that ’s  all.” 


I  WAS  holding  silk  for  Constance  Penrj'n  to  wind ; 
Gypsy  was  dressing  up  Tojisy  in  a  red  shawl,  much 
to  his  discomfort,  and  Mr.  Penryn  wrote  or  tried  to 
write  at  a  side-table* 

“  I  don’t  believe  it  sir,”  said  Letty.  “  I  don’t  lie- 
lieve  (be  quiet.  Top !)  that  you  ever  wound  silk  be¬ 
fore  in  your  life ;  and  I  dare  say  it  won’t  be  fit  to 
use.  But  you  are  so  conceited.  You  know  you 
thought  I  meant  you  when  I  called  Robert  to  pick 
up  Topey.  You  think  everybody  must  be  thinking 
of  you.” 

I  laughed,  and  the  vicar  just  murmured  a  word 
or  two  of  remonstrance  ;  but  he  was  busy. 

You  see  it  had  come  to  this  with  me.  Lady  Nu¬ 
gent  never  knew  where  my  mornings  were  spent. 
She  was  suspicious,  I  knew.  She  would  have 
watched  me  if  she  could,  but  that  was  not  possible ; 
and  in  this  case  I  was  a  match  for  her  cross-ques¬ 
tioning. 

“  Wait  till  we  get  to  Nugent,”  I  said  to  the  small 
owner  of  the  red  shawl.  “  We  shall  see  if  you 
dare  to  call  me  names  there,  where  ‘  I  am  monarch 
of  all  I  survey.’  ” 

“  Of  course  I  shall,”  she  replied.  “  And  you 
won’t  l)e  monarch  of  all  you  survey,  either.  But, 
Mr.  Nugent, —  by  the  way,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
call  you  Robert.” 

“  Do,”  said  I. 

“  It  would  be  fun,”  said  she.  “  What  would  they 
think  at  Nugent?  You  really  mean  to  come  there  V  ” 

“  Certainly,”  I  replied. 

“  For  good  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  I  hojie  not  for  very  bad.” 

“  You  know  what  I  mean,  sir,”  said  Letty,  —  “to 
settle  down.” 

“  Yes,  to  settle  down,”  said  I. 

“  AVe  want  a  resident  squire  dreadfully,”  said  the 
young  lady,  with  great  gravity ;  “  papa  says  so ; 
but  then  papa  has  an  eye  to  sub^riptions,  and 
flannel,  and  good  stuff  of  all  sorts  for  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  Now  I  (observe  the  difference !)  simply  think 
that  perhaps  you  will  let  me  go  into  the  park  when¬ 
ever  I  like,  just  as  if  it  were  my  own.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  I. 

“And  all  over  the  picture-gallery,”  she  continued, 
“  and  the  drawing-rooms,  and  —  ” 

“  To  the  very  store-rooms,  if  you  like,  in  spite  of 
cross  old  housekeepers,”  I  exclaimed. 

“Mrs.  Crane  is  not  a  cross  old  housekeeper,”  said 
Letty,  indignantly.  “  She ’s  a  beautiful  old  lady,  in 
black  silk.  Is  n’t  it  nice  always  to  wear  black  silk  ? 
—  and  a  white  lace  cap  ?  She ’s  a  great  deal  more 
dignified  than  you  are.” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  I.  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  more 
you  shall  do  at  Nugent.  Should  you  like  to  go  on 
the  river  in  a  l)oat  V  ” 

“  I  should  think  so,  —  rather,”  said  Letty. 

“Very  well,”  said  I,  “I’ll  have  one  built,  —  a 
real  ‘  clipper  ’ ;  and  there  shall  be  crimson  cushions 
for  it ;  and  we  ’ll  call  it  The  Gypsy,  in  honor  of 
you.  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

Letty  had  come  up  close  to  me  by  this  time,  and 
was  looking  at  me  with  an  eagerness  that  had  some¬ 


thing  almost  painful  in  it,  while  the  poor  little  ter¬ 
rier  stared  wistfully  out  of  his  crimson  wrapper,  and 
uttered  a  faint  yelp  of  remonstrance. 

“  You  are  choking  him.  Gyp,”  said  Constance. 

“  That  shows  how  much  you  know  about  it,”  was 
the  retort.  “But,  Mr.  Nugent,  do  you  mean  it  re¬ 
ally  ?  ” 

“Yes,  re.ally,”  I  replied. 

“  Then  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Letty ;  “  you  are 
the  very  nicest  man  I  ever  knew.  Shall  we  get  as 
far  its  the  old  Priory,  do  you  think,  and  Norven 
WtKxl  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  not,”  I  replied. 

“  And  Constance  there  never  s.ays  a  word,”  con¬ 
tinued  Letty.  “  But  perhaps  you  don’t  mean  to 
take  her  ?  ” 

Involuntarily  I  looked  at  the  face  opposite  me ; 
and  somehow  the  silk  got  tangled.  I  hail  to  give  it 
up  from  my  clumsy  fingers,  to  say  a  fe'w  stupid 
words  of  apology,  and  tlien  to  find  by  my  watch 
that  it  was  time  to  go. 

“  And  I  have  n’t  lieanl  half  about  the  bronzes, 
Gypsy,  nor  about  the  yellow  drawing-room  at  the 
Hall  that  you  .are  to  help  me  to  alter,”  said  I. 
“  Never  mind ;  I  shall  see  you  to-night.” 

“That’s  no  use,  even  if  we  go,”  retorted  Letty, 
pronjptly  ;  “  which,  perhaps,  we  shall  not  do.  You 
will  be  with  Lady  Nugent  .and  your  cousin,  then. 
I  wonder  if  you  are  very  fond  of  Miss  Nugent.  I 
know  papa  thinks  — ” 

“  Letty,”  called  out  the  vicar,  rather  sharply, 
“  you  are  an  incorrigible  ch.atterbo.x ;  I  sh.all  have 
to  shut  you  up.  Going,  Mr.  Nugent  ?  Good  by. 
We  sh.all  see  you  soon,  perhaps,  down  at  the  Hall.” 

“  The  Hall  ?  ”  said  I.  “  You  are  not  going 
home  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  to-morrow,”  he  replied.  “  I  h.ave  been 
three  Sundays  away  .already  ;  and  this  gypsy  of  mine 
is  getting  all  right  now ;  so  there ’s  no  excuse  for 
staying.  Good  b^.” 

I  went  away  with  a  strange  sort  of  sensation  of 
having  the  ground  cut  from  under  ray  feet,  thor¬ 
oughly-  bewildered  and  miserable.  Hitherto  I  had 
been  in  a  dream,  cheating  myself  from  time  to  time 
into  a  Iwlief  that  it  was  real ;  now  I  had  got  to  wake 
up.  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  Providence  Villa, 
and  should  need  all  my  self-possession.  And  yet 
behind  me  lay-  the  romanee,  the  very  existence  of 
which  I  had  persuaded  myself  only  a  month  ago 
was  a  myth ;  before  me  — 

1  tried  to  think  it  out.  I  could  see  again  the 
eager  little  fiice,  —  not  so  pinched  now  as  it  was 
when  I  saw  it  first,  —  and  hear  the  childish  voice 
say,  “  I  wonder  if  you  arc  very  fond  of  her.  I  know 
papa  thinks  —  ” 

AVhat  w.as  it  that  the  vicar  thought  ?  Did  Con¬ 
stance  know  ?  Did  she  think  it  too  ?  And,  if  so, 
how  did  it  afiect  her  ?  I  began  to  form  desperate 
resolutions  in  my  imp.atience.  Because  I  had  btien 
foolish  and  weak  once,  there  w.as  surely  no  necessity 
that  my  whole  life  should  be  sacrificed.  Lady  Nu¬ 
gent  was  nothing  to  me  in  such  a  ca.se  as  this.  A 
little  while  ago,  it  is  true,  I  had  suffered  myself  to 
drift  sluggishly  on  in  the  way  she  wished  me  to 
drift ;  Vmt  I  w.as  ignorant  then.  I  knew  better 
now.  Things  were  altogether  different  with  me. 
I  would  brave  my  aunt ;  I  would  tell  Cecile  — 

At  this  point  I  stopi>ed.  The  face  of  my  cousin 
came  and  looked  at  me  from  beside  that  other  one 
in  my  unpainted  picture.  It  was  not  exactly  like 
it  used  to  be ;  it  had  a  worn  look,  an  absent,  wor¬ 
ried  expression  in  the  eyes  ;  and  her  manner  to  me 
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was  changed.  It  wa.s  impatient  and  pettish.  In 
spite  of  my  preoccupation  I  had  noticed  this,  and 
wondered.  What  if  Cecile  did  care  for  me  after 
all  in  real  earnest ! 

It  was  useless  to  say  to  myself,  “  I  can’t  help  it ;  it 
is  not  my  fault  ” ;  because  to  a  certain  extent  it  was 
my  fault.  Lady  Nug<>nt  had  paraded  us  before  the 
world  as  lovers,  and  I  had  idly  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion.  I  was  to  blame. 

As  1  rang  the  bell  at  Providence  Villa,  I  felt  in 
myself  that  I  w.as  wretched ;  and  I  felt  also  that, 
from  a  woman  like  my  aunt,  no  quarter  was  to  be 
expected.  I  felt  this  still  more  strongly  when  I 
went  into  the  drawing-room  and  saw  her  sitting  in 
a  chair  at  the  window,  with  her  work  fallen  idly 
upon  her  lap. 

Lady  Nugent  was  too  busy  a  woman  to  like  idle¬ 
ness  ;  something  her  fingers  must  do  to  keep  up  a 
sort  of  accompaniment  to  the  thoughts  which  she 
was  forever  turning  over  in  her  brain.  It  was 
ominous,  therefore,  to  see  her  this  evening  with 
those  same  rapid  fingers  tightly  interlaced,  while 
the  lips  that  opened  to  speak  to  me  seemed  thinner 
and  sterner  than  ever. 

“  You  art'  come  to  walk  with  us,  Robert,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ”  said  she.  “  It  is  early  yet ;  but,  perhaps, 
Cecile  will  not  go ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  not  leave  her.” 

“  Not  go  ?  ”  I  stammered.  “  AVhy  ?  ” 

“  She  has  a  headache,”  replied  my  aunt,  briefly. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  said  I.  “  Cis  is  not  given  to  head¬ 
aches.” 

“  No,  she  is  not;  but  Cecile  has  not  been  well 
lately ;  something  is  wrong.  I  don’t  know  whether 
you  know  what  it  is,”  said  my  aunt,  severely ;  “  but 
I  do  not.  You  might  have  noticed  her  paleness ; 
but  I  dare  say  you  have  n’t.  I  suppose  a  mother’s 
eye  is  the  keenest,  although  one  would  have 
thought  —  ” 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  still  looking  at  me  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  questioning,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  1  had  thought  Cecile  was  looking 
ill. 

“  Exactly,  Robert ;  she  does  look  ill,”  said  my 
aunt.  “  She  frightened  me  last  night,  and  I  do  not 
easily  take  fright.  If  you  two  have  had  any  foolish 
quarrel,  —  but  there,  I  must  leave  you  to  settle  that 
tor  yourselves  ;  only,  if  you  can  persuade  Cecile  to 
go  out  to-night,  instead  of  moping  at  home,  I  think 
It  would  be  better  for  her.  It  is  useless  for  me  to 
speak,  1  know  ;  but  she  will  listen  to  you.” 

This  was  pleasant.  I  heard  the  retreating  foot¬ 
steps,  and  could  have  stamped  my  own  foot  at  them 
in  despair.  1  had  a  horrible  conviction  that  a  crisis 
must  come,  —  nay,  had  come  already ;  and  how  was 
I  to  meet  it  V  If  I  could  have  gone  up  to  Cecile, 
and  spoken  to  her  calmly;  if  I  could  have  said, 
“  Let  all  this  farce  be  ended  ;  I  do  not  love  you  ;  1 
never  did  love  you,  e.xcept  as  a  brother  might  love 
his  sister  !”  But  then  I  could  not  do  this.  If  she 
cared  for  me,  it  would  be  brutal  to  do  so. 

I  heard  Cecile  come  in  and  close  the  door,  and  I 
confess  that  my  heart  beat  uncomfortably. 

“  Robc'rt,”  said  she. 

I  turned  round  with  as  good  an  alfectation  of  care¬ 
lessness  as  1  could  command,  but  it  broke  down  into 
an  impulsive  exclamation  when  I  saw  her. 

“  Why,  Cis,”  said  I,  “  you  have  been  crying  1  ” 

She  tried  a  retort,  but  it  Wiis  rather  a  failure. 

“  You  have  been  crying,”  I  repeated,  “  and  I 
don’t  believe  you  are  well.  We  are  cousins,  you 
know,  Cis.  Is  there  anything  1  can  help  you  in  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  there  is,”  she  replied  :  “  I  want  to  speak  to 


you,  Robert.  We  have  been  gootl  friends  always, 
have  n’t  we  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  we  have,”  said  I. 

“  I  want  to  be  good  friends  still,”  said  Cecile.  “  I 
want  you  to  promise  that  you  will  think  none  the 
worse  of  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say.” 

“  I  think,”  I  said,  gravely,  “  that  you  can  have 
nothing  to  tell  which  would  lessen  my  respect  for 
you.” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Cecile.  “  It  is  about  myself. 
We  are  neither  of  us  blind,  Rol)ert,  though  we  have 
been  acting  as  if  we  thought  each  other  so.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  has  been,  and  is,  in 
my  mother’s  mind  respecting  us.  Must  1  speak 
plainer  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  I. 

“  Well  then,  Robert,”  she  continued,  “  I  don’t 
think  you  have  dealt  quite  fairly  by  me.” 

I  felt  as  if  a  big  hand  was  rising  up  behind  the 
airy  castle  I  had  been  building  only  an  hour  ago, 
but  1  did  not  answer. 

“  You  know  you  never  cared  for  me,”  she  said ; 
“  at  least  in  that  sort  of  way.  If  you  will  not  speak, 
Robert,  I  must.” 

The  hand  got  nearer  and  bigger. 

“  But  you  have  behaved  as  if  you  cared,”  she 
continued.  “  You  have  led  mamma  on  to  believe 
that  things  were  turning  as  she  wished  them  to  turn. 
By  fits  and  starts,  in  a  languid  sort  of  way,  you 
have  tried  to  make  me  care  for  you,  Robert ;  you 
cannot  deny  it.” 

A  sparkle  of  excitement  had  risen  to  her  eye,  and 
the  traces  of  tears  were  all  gone. 

“Well,  Cis  — ” 

“  Don’t  say  anything  yet,”  she  interrupted.  “  I 
repeat,  you  have  not  dealt  fairly  by  me.  A  girl 
cannot  refuse  or  accept  a  man  until  he  has  oflered 
himself",  can  she  ?  In  plain  words,  you  would 
neither  retre.at  nor  come  forward,  and  what  was  I 
to  do  ?  If  ever  I  seemeil  to  draw  you  on  —  ” 

“  Which  you  did,”  said  I. 

“  Which  perhaps  I  did,”  said  Cecile.  “  I  cannot 
tell.  If  I  did,  it  was  in  order  that  you  might  ask 
for  your  answer,  and  get  it,  Robert.,  You  have 
made  me  very  unhappy,  Robert.” 

I  felt  my  heart  leap  up  into  my  throat,  and  my 
brain  grow  hot.  What  was  coming  next  'i 

“  Now,  for  the  truth,”  said  Cecile. 

“  Stop  one  moment,  Cecile,”  said  I.  “  Let  me 
tell  you  —  ” 

“  I  will  let  you  tell  me  nothing  yet,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted.  “  Robert,  I  am  engaged  to  Charlie  Fer- 
rars.  Do  you  tliink  that  while  you  are  acting  as 
vou  do  now,  mamma  will  listen  to  one  word  about 
him.” 

In  the  new  light  that  dawned  upon  me,  I  think  I 
was  nearer  falling  in  love  with  Cecile  than  ever  I 
had  been  in  my  life. 

“  Charlie  Ferrars  !  ”  I  cried  ;  “  and  he  came  down 
here  to  plead  his  cause  with  my  aunt ;  and  she  told 
him  she  had  other  views  for  you,  eh  V  Would  n’t 
let  him  see  you,  perhaps ;  so  that  was  why  he  had 
an  idea  of  throwing  himself  over  the  Castle  Cliff. 
I  see  it  all.  O,  Cis  !  ” 

“  You  arc  not  vexed  with  me  ?  ”  said  Cecile. 

“Ve.xed!”  said  I.  “If  you  could  only  know 
what  it  is  to  me  !  So  I  am  to  draw  back  tor  Char¬ 
lie,  and  all  the  onus  is  to  fall  upon  me  '!  I  am  to 
pretend  that  I  won’t  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Robert  1  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Do  you  really  love  him,  Cis  V  ”  said  I.  “  He  is 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world.” 
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fag-end  of  a  sentence,  the  heading  of  a  few  chap¬ 
ters,  or,  as  we  have  said,  the  title-page  to  mark 
down  the  place  from  which  it  comes.  The  title, 
however,  is  above  all  an  involuntary  summary  of 
the  whole  contents  of  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  deciphering  of  the  enigma  is  occasionally  diffi¬ 
cult.  We  have  wondered  for  some  'time  what  can 
be  the  possible  meaning  of  a  title  that  has  lately 
been  advertised  extensively,  “  Cometh  up  as  a 
Flower.”  We  can  vaguely  see  religious  and  senti¬ 
mental  tendencies  in  it,  and  also  a  decided  repug¬ 
nance  to  grammar ;  but  to  interpret  its  full  signifi¬ 
cance  without  further  aid  would  require  more  pene¬ 
tration  than  we  possess.  Indeed,  we  make  no 
pretensions  to  possess  an  art  which  would  save  us 
much  painful  tod  and  endless  wading  through  liter¬ 
ary  wastes  and  barrens ;  and  for  that  reason  amongst 
others,  we  prefer  to  follow  the  prudent  example  of 
the  phrenologists,  who  generally  lecture  upon  the 
distinctive  bumps  of  persons  who  have  already  com¬ 
mitted  murder,  rather  than  upon  the  parallel  marks 
on  the  skulls  of  murderers  in  posxe.  It  is  a  much 
more  convincing  plan,  because  the  lecturer  never 
makes  mistakes,  besides  avoiding  other  inconven¬ 
iences. 

Let  us,  then,  take  one  or  two  notorious  e.xamples. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  whole  character  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  works,  and  even  the  gradual  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  his  style,  in  the  simple  catalogue 
of  names.  “  Pickwick  ”  and  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit” 
represent  the  humor  and  the  e  xaggerated  oddity ; 
the  “  Old  Curriosity  Shop  ”  implies  a  stronger  tinge 
of  sentiment ;  “  David  Coppetield  ”  is  still  rather 
queer,  but  is  touching  the  ground  of  ordinary  prose ; 
and  the  “  Tale  of  'Two  Cities  ”  implies  a  palpable 
decline  towanls  the  novel  of  ordinary  life.  If  we 
compare  these  titles  with  such  names  as  “  Peregrine 
Pickle  ”  and  “  Roderick  Random,”  we  see  in  what 
direction  Mr.  Dickens  diverges  from  Smollett. 
There  is  a  superficial  resemblance  between  Pickle 
and  Pickwick ;  but  a  Pickle  could  not  but  be  coarse 
where  a  Pickwick  would  simply  be  odd.  Perhaps 
of  the  two,  a  Pickle  would  keep  nearest  the  aver¬ 
age,  if  rather  dirty,  human  nature ;  but  “  Pickwick  ” 
is  redolent  of  the  innocent  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  which  gives  vitality  to  the  pages  of  that  ini¬ 
mitable  book.  The  author  has  evidently  found  a 
name  for  his  hero  in  pure  gayety  of  heart,  that  is 
not  above  an  innocent  and  sometimes  a  rather  small 
joke.  The  same  sort  of  rollicking  Ibn  breathes  in 
the  name  Chuzzlewit,  which  apficars  to  be  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  an  irrepressible  chuckle,  and  yet  the 
more  sober  name  of  Martin  and  certain  vague 
reminiscences  connected  with  the  first  two  syllables 
of  the  surname  imply  that  there  may  be  a  back- 

f  round  of  prose  and  of  some  of  the  meaner  vices  of 
uman  nature.  By  way  of  forcible  contrast,  these 
names  may  be  compared  with  the  fine  sounding 
names  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  “  Waverley  ;  or,  ’T  is 
Sixty  Years  Since,”  gives  at  once  the  essence  of  the 
book,  —  the  chivalrous  sentiment  that  was  mixed 
with  the  miseries  of  1745  ;  or,  again,  the  “  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,”  a  title  in  which  the  poetry  of  a 
humble  Scotch  name  is  made  perceptible,  or,  as  a 
better  instance  of  the  same,  the  “  Heart  of  Midlo¬ 
thian,”  which  sounds  at  first  as  if  some  romantic  his¬ 
tory  were  intended,  and  then,  in  further  explanation, 
shows  that  the  romance  is  to  centre  in  the  Tolbooth 
of  IMinburgh.  Indeed,  to  put  the  two  names,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  “  Guy  Mannering  ”  and  “  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  ”  together  is  enough  to  show  the  contrasted  char¬ 
acter  of  the  reigns  of  two  great  masters  of  English 


fiction.  One  seeking  for  relief  from  the  proee  of 
modern  life  by  reviving  something  of  the  chivalry 
of  the  past,  and  the  other  by  picking  out  the  queer¬ 
est  contemporary  characters  that  lurk  in  remote 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  present.  At  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  both  of  these  types  b  the  domestic  novel ; 
the  best  example  extant  ha.**  the  appropriate  name 
of  “  Emma,”  which  it  b  impossible  to  associate  even 
in  imagination  with  anything  but  a  quiet  Englbh 
girl,  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  dbtinguished 
by  no  extrao^nary  incidents  of  life  or  character, 
but  interesting  simply  by  the  delicacy  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  She  b  admirably  supported  by  such  names  as 
“  Pride  and  Prejudice  ”  and  “  Sense  and  Sensibility,” 
which  evidently  rely  upon  quiet  scenes  of  common¬ 
place  passions,  such  as  are  compatible  with  a  steady 
consumption  of  bread  and  butter.  Mr.  Trollope,  the 
most  prolific  and  the  ablest  living  representative  of 
the  thoroughly  realist  school,  is  almost  equally  ex¬ 
pressive  in  some  of  his  titles,  though  we  must  confess 
that  others  sound  to  us  a  little  ambiguous.  The 
“Bertrams”  might  have  been  a  romantic  novel;  but 
“  The  'Three  Clerks,”  “  The  Small  House  at  Ailing- 
ton,”  and  “  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,”  contam 
in  a  compressed  form  the  essence  of  the  books  to 
which  they  are  prefi.\ed.  “  Can  you  forgive  her  ?  ” 
is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  put  before  almost 
every  book  he  has  written,  except  that  it  should 
sometimes  be  “  Can  you  forgive  him '?  ”  for  they 
generally  contain  the  working  out  of  some  (^uiet  do¬ 
mestic  problem,  at  the  solution  of  which  we  find  that 
our  sym{>athies  have  not  been  violently  carried  away, 
but  are  left  to  be  calmly  distributed  after  a  cool  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  circumstances. 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  out  this  inquiry  much 
further.  “  Vanity  Fair,”  for  example,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  and  most  suggestive  titles  ever  invent¬ 
ed  ;  in  another  direction,  the  “  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,”  and  the  “  Scarlet  Letter,”  suggest  at  once 
the  quiet  atmosphere  of  mysterj'  in  which  Haw¬ 
thorne  delighted  to  move  ;  between  “  Yeast,  a  Prob¬ 
lem,”  through  “  Two  Years  Ago,”  down  to  “  Here- 
ward  the  AVake,”  there  is  a  hbtory  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
literary  progress  and  decline ;  or  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  “  Guy  Livingstone,  or  Thorough,”  and  “  Sans 
Merci,”  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  “  Queeeby,” 
“The  Wide,  Wide  World,”  and  “The  Daisy  Chain,” 
we  may  see  what  different  forms  of  art  are  included 
under  the  same  name  of  novels.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  said  enough  to  show  what  a  wide  field  of 
speculation  is  open  which  has  hitherto  found  few  or 
no  professed  cultivators.  It  is  true  that  the  perver¬ 
sity  of  novelists  induces  them  occasionally  to  deceive 
critics,  to  hang  out,  as  it  were,  a  ialse  Hag,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  notorious  French  novel  called 
“  Fanny,”  to  hide  very  improper  books  under  an 
innocent  seeming  name.  But  this  and  the  blunders 
of  critics  should  throw  no  more  doubt  on  the  gen¬ 
uine  nature  of  the  connection  than  the  occasional 
sijuabblcs  of  men  of  science  on  the  truths  of  geoli^y 
or  mathematics. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  significance  o£  names  in  the 
hands  of  a  genuine  artist,  let  him  read  the  history 
of  Balzac’s  labors  in  the  discovery  of  the  name  of 
Z.  Marcas.  It  was  not  till  he  had  examined  inno- 
merable  directories  and  toiled  for  hours  along  the 
streets  of  Paris  that  his  diligence  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  that  name  so  full  of 
hidden  mystery.  It  will  be  a  goo<l  test  of  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  in  his  steps  if 
he  will  profoundly  meditate  upon  the  meanings 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  name,  and 
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point  out  what  is  the  inevitable  character  and 
course  of  life  of  a  man  called  Z.  Marcas.  He 
must  remark  that  a  fjreat  part  of  the  interest  lies 
in  the  mysterious  initial  Z.  Without  taking  this 
letter  into  full  account,  he  will  miss  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  significance  of  the  compound.  If  he  should 
succeed  in  deducing  from  Z.  Mareas  the  same 
meaning  as  Balzac,  he  will  confirm  the  art  by  a  tri¬ 
umph  simiLar  to  that  which  has  sometimes  crowned 
the  attempts  of  indejMJndent  interpreters  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  If  he  fails, 
he  may  at  least  be  put  on  the  traces  of  discovery  by 
the  study  of  Balzac’s  remarkable  commentary  on 
his  own  hero. 


YOUNG  LAWRENCE, 

THE  INNKEEPEU’S  SOX. 

Ix  the  last  century  it  behooved  everybo<ly  who  de¬ 
sired  to  be  accounted  “  a  personage,”  or  to  be  ranked 
amongst  people  of  quality,  to  quit  London  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  season  of  the  year,  and  repair  to  the  city  of 
Bath,  or  “  the  Bath  ”  as  it  was  frecjuently  called.  A 
journey  to  Bath  in  those  days  was  no  trilling  mat¬ 
ter  ;  it  involved  frequent  stoppages  by  the  way,  and 
the  inns  and  posting-houses  upon  the  road  became, 
necessarily,  very  important,  and  oftentimes  very 
profitable,  concerns.  Miss  Burney,  the  author  of 
“  Evelina,”  records  in  her  diary  the  particulars  of 
her  journey  to  Bath  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  the  year 
1780.  She  stopped  the  first  night  at  Maidenhead 
Brtdge;  slept  at  S{)een  Hill  the  second,  and  Devizes 
the  third ;  arriving  at  Bath  on  the  fourth  day  of  her 
journey.  The  inn  patronized  by  Miss  Burney  at 
Devizes  was  the  Black  Bear,  of  which  one  Thomas 
Lawrence  was  the  landlord.  It  is  in  regard  to  this 
establishment  we  have  to  request  that  the  reader 
will  give  us  his  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  by  turns  a  solicitor,  a 
poet,  an  artist,  an  actor,  a  supervisor  of  excise,  a 
farmer  and  innkeeper,  and,  of  course,  a  bankrupt. 
Probably  he  might  have  retired  from  the  Black 
Bear  with  a  fortune,  but  that  he  had  a  numerous 
family  of  sixteen  children  to  support,  and  that  he  was 
not  particularly  well  qualified  to  succeed  as  an  inn¬ 
keeper.  He  seems  to  have  set  up  for  being  “  a  char¬ 
acter,”  and  his  neighbors  were  inclined  to  ridicule 
and  censure  him  for  giving  himself  airs.  A  bustling, 
active,  good-humored  man,  he  was  prone  now  and 
then  to  play  the  scholar  and  the  fine  gentleman,  the 
while  he  lost  sight  of  his  more  recognized  position 
as  a  landlord.  He  wore  a  full-dress  suit  of  black, 
starched  ruffles,  and  a  very  grand  periwig ;  was  cere¬ 
monious  and  stately  in  his  manners,  affected  an  inor¬ 
dinate  love  of  literature  and  an  air  of  connoisseur- 
ship  that  contrasted  rather  strangely  with  his  calling. 
Certainly  there  was  not  such  another  landlord  to  be 
seen  upon  the  road  between  London  and  Bath ;  if, 
indeed,  anywhere  else.  He  was  proud  of  his  elocu¬ 
tional  powers,  and  in  a  full,  sonorous  voice  he  would 
read  aloud  select  pa.ssages  from  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  to  all  such  persons  as  evinced  an  inclination  i 
to  listen  to  him,  —  sometimes,  indeed,  to  people  who 
did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  hear  him.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  divers  of  the  Black  Bear’s 
customers  occasionally  felt  indignant  and  outraged, 
when,  travel-worn  and  hungry,  eager  for  the  bill  of 
fare  and  supper,  they  were  met  by  the  landlord’s 
proposal  to  expatiate  for  their  benefit  upon  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  poets,  or  to  recite  for  their  entertainment 
certain  most  elegant  extracts.  It  was  food  for  the 


body  they  desiderated,  not  solace  for  the  mind ;  and 
it  was,  perhaps,  only  natural  that  they  should  treat 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  suggestions  rather  curtly.  Not  that 
the  innkeeper  was  prompt  to  take  offence.  The 
man  who  rides  a  hobby-horse  seldom  heeds  or  per¬ 
ceives  the  criticism  of  bystanders  upon  the  paces  or 
proportions  of  his  steed.  Mr.  Lawrence  could  obtain 
a  hearing  from  other  (juarters.  Once  a  week  he  vis¬ 
ited  Bath,  and  passed  an  evening  in  the  green-room 
of  the  theatre  there.  The  actors  would  listen  to 
him,  or  pretend  to  do  so ;  some  of  them  would  even 
permit  him  to  read  their  parts  to  them,  and  give 
them  counsel  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  should 
be  rendered  on  the  stage,  purposing  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves  afterwards  (the  rogues),  by  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  comforts  of  the  Black  Bear,  without 
calling  for  their  accounts  when  they  quitted  that 
hostelry. 

But  even  a  greater  celebrity  at  Devizes  than  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  his  son  Tliomas,  born  in  1 709,  young¬ 
est  of  the  sixteen  children.  He  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  on  all  hands  as  a  sort  of  infant  prodigy  of 
great  use  in  .attracting  visitors  to  the  inn.  He  could 
stand  on  a  chair  and  recite  poetry,  or  he  could 
wield  his  bhack-lead  pencil  and  take  the  ))ortrait  of 
any  one  who  would  condescend  to  sit  to  him.  “  A 
most  lovely  boy,”  writes  Miss  Burney  ;  with  long, 
luxuriant,  girl-like  tresses,  that  tumbled  down  and 
hid  his  face  when  he  stooped  to  draw.  “  He  c<an 
take  your  likeness,  or  repeat  you  any  speech  in 
Milton’s  Pandemonium,”  the  proud  father  would 
cry,  “  although  he  is  only  five  years  old.”  And  at 
this  age  he  is  stated  to  have  produced  a  striking 
likeness  of  Mr.,  afterwards  I.rf>rd  Kenyon.  At  seven 
the  portrait  of  the  prodigy  w.as  taken,  and  engraved 
by  Mr.  Sherwin,  the  artist.  At  eight,  it  seems,  his 
education  was  finished.  His  recitations  —  he  had, 
no  doubt,  been  carefully  instructed  by  his  father  — 
were  pronounced  to  be  “  full  of  discrimination,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  humor,  set  off  by  the  various  tones  of  a 
voice  fidl,  harmonious,  and  flexible.”  Pretty  well 
this,  for  such  a  mere  baby  as  he  was  at  the  time ! 
He  recited  on  various  occasions  before  Garrick, 
Foote,  John  Wilkes,  Sheridan,  Burk^,  Johnson, 
Churchill,  and  other  famous  people,  resting  for  the 
night  or  to  change  horses  at  Devizes  on  their  road 
to  Bath.  Old  Lawrence  lost  no  opportunity  of 
talking  to  his  customers,  and  of  exhibiting  his  wonder¬ 
ful  son.  All  are  alleged  to  have  been  charmed  with 
him.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  passing  through  the 
town,  would  retire  to  a  summer-house  in  the  garden 
of  the  Black  Bear,  and  amuse  themselves  for  some 
time  with  the  recitations  of  the  little  fellow.  “  Tom¬ 
my  has  learnt  one  or  two  new  speeches  since  you 
were  here,  Mr.  Garrick,”  the  father  would  exclaim, 
bringing  forward  his  precocious  boy.  “  There  was 
something  about  him,”  says  an  authority,  “  which 
excited  the  surprise  of  the  most  casual  observer. 
He  was  a  perfect  man  in  miniature  ;  his  confidence 
and  self-possession  smacked  of  one-and-twenty.” 

Young  Lawrence,  however,  was  not  able  at  this 
time  to  read  at  random  any  passages  from  the  poets 
that  might  be  selected  for  him.  He  had  been  in¬ 
structed  in  particular  speeches,  and  to  these,  as  a 
rule,  he  w.as  obliged  to  restrict  his  efforts.  For  a 
long  time  he  hacl  been  wishing  to  learn  “  Satan’s 
Address  to  the  Sun,”  a  favorite  recitation  of  his 
father’s  ;  but  old  Lawrence  had  declined  to  intrust 
him  with  so  important  a  subject.  Nevertheless,  the 
boy  had  acfjuainted  himself  with  the  tone  and  man¬ 
ner  appropriate  to  the  piece,  and  announced  that  he 
was  prepared  to  deliver  it  in  imitation  of  the  elder 
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orator.  A  family  in  Devizes,  known  to  the  Law¬ 
rences,  giving  a  party  one  evening,  requested  that 
the  boy  might  be  permitted  to  attend  and  entertain 
the  company  with  his  readings  and  recitations.  Old 
Lawrence  consented,  on  condition  that  the  child  was 
not  asked  to  read  other  than  the  pieces  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  and  cautioned  his  son  by  no 
means  to  attempt  anything  in  which  he  was  not 
perfect,  and  particularly  to  avoid  the  address  of 
Satan.  In  the  evening  young  Lawrence  walked  to 
the  bouse,  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton  under  his 
arm,  and  went  through  his  performances  amid  gen¬ 
eral  applause.  He  was  then  asked  which  was  his 
favorite  recitation  in  Milton  ?  He  replied  that  he 
preferred  “  Satan’s  Address  to  the  Sun,”  but  that 
nis  father  would  not  permit  him  to  repeat  it.  On 
this  account,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  child 
merely  performed,  parrot-fashion,  the  company  were 
especially  anxious  to  hear  the  forbidden  reading. 
Young  Lawrence’s  dutiful  scruples,  however,  were 
not  overcome  until  all  present  had  promised  to  in¬ 
tercede  on  his  behalf  and  obtain  for  him  his  father’s 
foraveness.  As  he  turned  to  the  interdicted  page 
a  3ip  of  paper  fell  from  the  book.  A  gentleman 
picked  it  up  and  read  aloud,  —  “  Tom,  mind  you 
don’t  touch  Satan.”  It  was  some  time  before  the 
astonished  boy  could  be  induced  to  proceed  ;  yet  he 
is  said  to  have  eventually  dealt  with  the  subject 
very  creditably  and  discreetly. 

As  Garrick  said  of  him,  young  Lawrence’s  walk 
in  life  was  at  this  time  “  poised  between  the  pencil 
and  the  stage.”  To  which  did  he  incline  ?  Would 
he  be  a  player,  or  a  painter  ?  It  was  hard  to  say. 
He  had  been  taken  to  town  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Boyd,  (who  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  authors  pf  “  Junius,”)  introduced  to  the  great 
painters  of  the  day,  and  most  kindly  received  by 
them.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  pronounced  him 
“  the  most  promising  genius  he  had  ever  met  with.” 
Mr.  Hoare  had  been  so  charmed  with  the  boy’s 
drawings  that  he  proposed  to  send  him  to  Italy 
with  his  own  son.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  been 
a  frequent  visitor  in  the  green-room  of  the  Bath 
Theatre.  Placed  upon  the  table  there,  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  amused  actors,  he  would  recite  “  Ham¬ 
let's  Advice  to  the  Players,”  and  other  passages. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Henderson,  the  trage¬ 
dian,  was  present,  and  expressed  warm  approval  of 
the  child's  efforts.  Then,  in  return  for  the  civil¬ 
ities  and  compliments  he  received,  young  Lawrence 
would  beg  that  he  might  take  the  portraits  of  his 
friends  among  the  company.  We  are  told  of  his 
attempt  to  draw  the  face  of  Edwin,  the  comedi¬ 
an,  who,  the  while,  grimaced  and  distorted  his  fea¬ 
tures,  constantly  shifting  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  greatly  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
boy  artist.  Finally,  young  Lawrence  stood  silent 
and  motionless,  watching  his  model  with  a  kind 
of  despair,  until  it  became  necessary  to  explain 
the  joke  that  had  been  practised.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  stories  are  current  in  relation 
to  similar  jokes  played  by  humorists  upon  other 
artists. 

Old  Lawrence  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
the  Black  Bear,  and  had  retreated  to  Bath  with  his 
family.  “  Bath,”  we  are  informed,  “  was  at  that  time 
London,  devoid  of  its  mixed  society  and  vulgarity. 
It  contained  its  selection  of  all  that  was  noble,  afflu¬ 
ent,  or  distinguished  in  the  metropolis ;  and  amongst 
this  circle  our  artist  was  now  caressed.”  It  became  a 
kind  of  fashion  to  sit  to  him  for  oval  crayon  like¬ 
nesses  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  piece.  Portraits 


from  his  pencil  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Admiral  Bar^ 
rington  were  now  engraved,  the  artist  being  as  yet 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  His  success  as  a  portrait- 
painter  seemed  quite  assured ;  he  was  making  money 
rapidly,  largely  contributing  to  the  support  of  his 
family.  Yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  was  greatly 
tempted  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  stage.  His  view 
was  that  he  could  earn  more,  and  so  could  further 
assist  his  father,  by  deserting  the  studio  for  the  thea¬ 
tre.  Possibly,  too,  the  display  and  excitement  and 
applause  which  pertain  to  the  career  of  the  success¬ 
ful  player  —  and  of  course  he  thought  he  should  suc¬ 
ceed  —  were  very  alluring  to  the  young  gentleman. 
He  was  now  little  more  than  sixteen.  He  took  coun¬ 
sel  of  a  friendly  actor,  Mr.  John  Bernard,  and  favored 
him  with  a  private  recitation  of  the  part  of  Jaffier 
in  the  tragedy  of  “  Venice  Preserved.”  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard,  it  seems,  was  not  much  impressed  by  this  per¬ 
formance;  at  least,  he  did  not  detect  sufficient 
dramatic  ability  in  the  young  man  to  justify  his 
proposed  change  of  profession.  The  actor,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  openly  express  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  but  merely  said  he  would  bear  the  case 
in  mind  and  speak  to  bis  manager,  Mr.  Palmer, 
in  regard  to  it.  Meanwhile,  he  disclosed  what  had 
passed  to  old  Lawrence.  Acquainted  by  experience 
with  the  precariousness  of  an  actor’s  fbrtunes,  and 
appreciative  also  of  the  value  of  his  son’s  talents 
as  an  artist,  Lawrence  entreated  Bernard  to  exert 
all  his  influence  in  dissuading  the  young  man  from 
his  design.  It  was  determined  at  last  to  cure  the 
stage-struck  hero  by  means  of  a  trick :  to  prearrange 
his  failure,  in  fact.  Palmer,  the  manager,  enters 
into  the  plan.  An  appointment  was  made  at  Ber¬ 
nard’s  house,  in  order  that  young  Lawrence  might 
have  a  private  interview  with  the  manager.  In  an 
adjoining  room  were  secreted  his  father  and  a  party 
of  friends.  Bernard  introduced  the  young  man  to 
Palmer,  who  presently  desired  a  specimen  of  the 
aspirant’s  dramatic  abilities,  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  room  in  the  character  of  auditor  and 
judge.  A  scene  from  “  Venice  Preserved  ”  was  se¬ 
lected,  and  young  Lawrence  commenced  a  recita¬ 
tion.  For  several  lines  he  proceeded  perfectly,  but 
soon  he  became  nervous,  confused ;  he  stammered, 
coughed,  and  at  last  stopped  outright.  Bernard  had 
the  book  in  his  hand,  but  he  would  not  prompt ;  he 
withheld  all  assistance.  Young  Lawrence  began 
again,  but  his  self-possession  was  gone ;  his  failure 
was  more  decided  and  humiliating  than  before.  At 
this  juncture  his  father  abruptly  entered  the  room, 
crying  out,  “  You  play  Jaffier,  Tom  ?  Hang  me  if 
you’re  fit  to  appear  as  a  supernumerary !  ”  —  or 
some  such  speech  —  and  then  young  Lawrence 
found  that  his  mortification  had  not  been  without 
witnesses. 

It  was  very  trying  to  his  vanity.  He  had  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  remonstrances  and  appeals  of  all  kinds. 
Palmer,  the  manager,  assured  him  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  advantages  requisite  for  success  on  the 
stage.  Bernard  spoke  with  bitter  truthfulness  of 
the  trials  and  sorrows  of  an  actor’s  life.  Other 
friends  drew  attention  to  the  brilliant  prospect 
open  to  the  successful  painter.  Young  Lawrence 
gave  away  at  last ;  he  renounced  the  stage  forever. 
Once  in  his  life,  long  years  afterwards,  he  took  part 
in  certain  private  theatricals,  when  no  less  an  au¬ 
thority  than  Sheridan  said  of  him  that  he  was  “  the 
best  amateur  actor  in  the  kingdom.”  But  he  never 
more  thought  of  acting  as  a  profession.  The  theatre 
may  thus  have  lost  an  agreeable  player,  but,  thanks 
to  the  manmuvre  of  old  Lawrence,  Bernard,  and 
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Palmer,  a  famous  portrait-painter  was  secured  for 
the  world  of  art. 

In  a  few  words  may  be  told  his  subsequent 
career. 

He  quitted  Bath  for  London,  and  thrived  great¬ 
ly.  In  1791,  at  the  express  desire  of  George  the 
Third  and  his  queen,  be  was,  after  one  defeat,  ad¬ 
mitted  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  a 
suspension  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  admission  of 
an  Associate  under  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1 796 
he  was  elected  a  full  member  of  the  Academy,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  In  1816  he  was 
knighted  by  the  regent,  and  on  the  death  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  West,  in  1820,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Academy.  He  died  on  the  7th  June,  1830. 
He  had  been  for  some  months  in  ailing  health ;  but 
had  been  pmnting,  on  the  previous  day,  a  portrait 
of  King  George  the  Fourth  in  his  coronation 
robes. 

“  Are  you  not  tired  of  those  eternal  robes  ?  ” 
asked  some  one.  It  had  fallen  to  Lawrence  to 
paint  many  portraits  of  the  sovereign  in  his  state 
costume. 

“  No,”  answereil  the  painter ;  “  I  alwaj's  find  va¬ 
riety  in  them.  The  pictures  are  alike  in  outline,  — 
never  in  detail.  You  would  find  the  last  the  best” 

In  the  night  he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill.  He 
was  bled,  and  then  seemed  better.  But  presently 
the  bandage  slipped,  and  he  fell  off  his  chair  into  the 
arms  of  his  valet,  Jean  Duts,  a  Swiss. 

"  This  is  fainting,”  said  the  valet,  in  alarm. 

“  No,  Jean,  my  good  fellow,”  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence  politely  corrected  him,  “  it  is  dying.”  And 
so  he  breathed  his  last 


EXPERIMENTS  AT  SHOEBURYNESS. 

The  late  tnals  of  the  16-inch  American  gun  and 
the  English  rifled  mountain  gun  for  the  Abyssinian 
expedition  have  been  full  of  interest  The  heaviest 
smooth-bore  and  the  lightest  rifled  gun  in  England 
were  tired  side  by  side.  The  experiments  with  the 
American  gun  have  not  led  to  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  English  artillerists  to  adopt  the  system,  but  we 
hasten  to  admit  that  the  huge  Rodman  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  gnn  of  its  kind,  and  shows  a  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  cast-iron  which  does  the  gallant 
officer  who  has  devoted  himself  to  that  branch  of 
artillery  science  infinite  credit  It  is  curious  that 
both  American  and  English  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 
are  showing  signs  of  far  greater  endurance  than  was 
foretold  by  their  resjiective  backers.  When  first  the 
Rodman  guns  were  issued  for  service,  60  pounds  of 
their  service  powder,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  was 
considered  the  highest  charge  that  could  be  fired 
from  it  with  safety,  and  that  only  for  a  few  rounds. 
The  English  9-ineh  gun  in  the  same  manner  was 
allowed  only  160  rounds,  with  its  battering  charge, 
and  400  rounds  were  named  as  constituting  its  prob¬ 
able  life  if  the  whole  150  battering  chaiges  were  to 
be  used  in  it.  Since  then  the  Rodman  has  been 
fired  at  Fortress  Monroe  with  100  pounds  of  powder, 
and  a  like  trial  at  Shoeburyness  has  shown  that  the 
feat  can  be  repeated,  but  we  have  yet  to  Icam  how 
often  with  the  same  gun.  One  of  our  9-inch  rifled 
guns  has  stood  1,043  rounds,  G80  of  which  were  with 
batterv  charges,  some  as  high  as  60  pounds,  and  the 
gun,  though  much  eaten  away  in  the  interior,  is  still 
capable  of  offence.  Two  other  9-inch  guns  have 
been  fired  500  rounds  each  with  battering  charges, 
and  are  still  in  excellent  condition.  We  do  not  con¬ 


sider  our  1 3-inch  rifled  gun  a  success,  but  it  was  fired 
several  times  with  100  pounds  of  strong  English 
powder  without  bursting,  and  when  two  shot  struck 
near  each  other  the  second  passed  through  the  Her¬ 
cules  target,  which  is  probably  the  strongest  yet  con¬ 
structed. 

It  is  very  necessary  in  the  comparison  of  dif¬ 
ferent  artillery  systems  to  distinguish  between  the 
many  different  questions  involved.  In  the  present 
almost  international  competition  the  princip^  ques¬ 
tions  are, —  1st  Racking  r.  punching ;  2d.  Compa¬ 
rative  penetration ;  3d.  Rifled  v.  smooth-bore  guns ; 
4th.  The  material  of  which  the  national  ordnance  is 
to  be  made.  The  difference  between  gunpowder  is 
hardly  a  question,  because,  though  ours  is  stronger 
than  the  American,  we  do  not  claim  any  advantage 
in  that  respect,  but  rather  the  contrary,  because 
quick-burning  powder  is  too  severe  on  the  gun.  The 
name  by  which  the  American  powder  usi^  in  the 
late  experiments  is  known  to  the  United  States’ 
authorities  is  hardly  settled  yet,  for  there  are  many 
gunpowders  in  their  list,  and  though  the  present 
sample  is  not  the  largest  mammoth  powder,  such  as 
was  meant  when  we  were  told  that  50  pounds  of  it 
only  equalled  in  strength  35  pounds  of  No.  7  cannon 
powder,  neither  does  it  appear  to  correspond  with 
the  size  of  grain  laid  down  for  this  latter.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  something  between  the  two,  and  its  name  is 
still  uncertain.  “  American  service  powder”  was 
the  name  used  in  contracting  for  it,  and  “  American 
service  powder  ”  it  is,  of  a  strength  one  sixth  less 
than  English  powder  for  heavy  guns,  whatever  may 
be  its  exact  title. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  can 
deny,  in  the  face  of  all  experiments  made  through¬ 
out  the  world,  that  elongated  shot  are  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  penetration  than  round  onesj  nor  did  the 
Americans  deny  this  when  they  first  produced  their 
heavy  guns.  TTiey  said  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
perforate  or  “  punch  ”  targets,  but  to  smash  them 
to  pieces  or  “  rack  ”  them.  Their  shijie  were  pro¬ 
tected  with  “  laminated  ”  armor,  by  which  is  meant 
armor  composed  of  several  one-inch  plates  laid 
upx>n  each  other  and  bolted  together.  This  is 
a  kind  of  structure  easily  shattered,  and  even  far 
more  vulnerable  to  punching  guns  than  solid  plates 
or  a  lesser  number  of  thicker  plates.  English  con¬ 
structors  saw  no  difficulty  in  building  ships  that 
could  not  be  racked  by  guns  of  the  powers  set  forth 
in  American  publications,  and  the  result  of  the  late 
experiments  has  proved  the  truth  of  the  a-ssertiou. 
It  was  only  at  close  qiuirtcrs  and  with  charges  of 
GO  pounds,  —  too  much  for  continued  firing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  authorities,  —  that  officers 
were  allowed  to  attempt  to  penetrate  a  strong  iron¬ 
clad  ship.  The  contest  between  the  advocates  of 
racking  and  punching  was  hot,  and  we  were  unpre- 
pareil  for  the  ve.xation  exhibited  tlirougliout  the 
United  States  when  it  was  found  that  their  cast- 
iron  and  even  our  steel  shot  fired  from  their  gun 
failed  to  penetrate  the  target.  R‘  penetration  and 
not  racking  merely  be  now  claimed  for  their  guns, 
the  only  points  to  be  assured  of  are  these.  Is  the 
average  strength  of  a  15-inch  gun  sufficient  to 
enable  their  naval  and  military  authorities  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  employment  of  100  pound  charges,  and, 
if  so,  will  the  projectiles  which  they  u.se  hold  to¬ 
gether  long  enough  to  get  through  when  they 
strike?  A  steel  shot  with  1,500  feet  of  velocity 
will  penetrate  the  8-inch  plate  and  Warrior  back¬ 
ing.  A  cast-iron  shot  may  or  may  not,  according 
to  the  excellence  of  its  material.  Probably,  but 
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not  certainly,  it  will  penetrate.  Certainly  neither 
of  them  will  jxjrforate  the  Hercules. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  look  back  a  little  and  sec 
how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  object  of 
iron-dads  was  supposed  to  be  the  keeping  out  of 
shells.  Mr.  Whitworth’s  achievement  when  he 
fired  a  steel  shell  through  the  Warrior  target  rang 
through  Europe,  and  now  chilled  shells  with  ogival 
heads  have  a  power  of  penetration  superior  to  that 
of  shot.  The  b-inch  gun  sends  its  shells  through  the 
8-incL  target,  and  we  know  that  no  round  shells 
from  t’ae  15-inch  Rodman  have  a  chance  of  piercing 
it,  whatever  may  be  the  success  of  their  shot.  And 
then,  be  it  remembered,  this  15-inch  gun  weighs 
seven  tons  and  a  quarter  more  than  the  English  9- 
inch. 

Many  honest  inquirers  who  are  watching  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  trials  may  say,  —  “  There  is  something 
very  odd  about  this  matter.  What  is  the  virtue  of 
the  English  gun  that  it  can  send  its  lighter  projec¬ 
tiles  with  lighter  charges  through  a  target  that 
resists  a  far  greater  expenditure  of  ammunition  on 
the  part  of  the  American  gun  ?  Is  it  quite  fair  not 
to  use  chilled  shot  or  shells  which  are  so  cheap  and 
strong  in  both  cases  V  ”  It  is  fair,  and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  very  unfair  to  the  American  gun  to  put 
chilled  projectiles  into  it,  and  estimate  its  force  by 
their  effect.  One  chilled,  or  rather  white  iron  shot 
was  fired  from  it  at  the  8-inch  target,  and  did  least 
damage  of  the  three  hurled  against  it  on  the  same 
day,  as  would  have  been  predicted  beforehand  by 
all  who  understand  this  not  very  abstruse  (juestion. 
White  iron  projectiles  are  very  brittle,  and  are  of 
little  use  unless  they  have  sharj)  pojnts,  and  are 
driven  point  foremost,  which  can  only  be  done  if  the 
gun  is  rifled. 

The  range  at  32  degrees  elevation  and  with  100 
pounds  charge  was  7,680  yards,  the  initial  velocity 
about  1,538  feet  a  second;  1,600  feet  a  second  is  a 
common  velocity  for  smooth-bores,  and  much  higher 
speed  h.as  been  attained  in  the  wrought-iron  guns 
constructed  some  years  ago  for  the  navy.  The 
Rodman  gun  is  probably  too  short  to  burn  all  the 
powder  before  the  shot  leaves  the  muzzle,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase  of  charge  would  not  give  proportionate 
velocity.  Sixty  pounds  gives  1,170  feet  per  second, 
100  pounds  only  increases  it  to  1,538  feet,  quite 
enough,  however,  to  force  an  entrance  into  any  of 
our  ships  at  present  afloat,  if  the  range  Is  short,  and 
if  the  gun  is  fired  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the 
ship.  The  least  angle  will  affect  your  round  shot 
more  than  the  pointed  one,  because  the  former  will 
glance,  while  the  latter  digs  in  its  point  and  then 
turns  at  right  angles  to  the  target.  This  was  well 
shown  on  Thursday  last,  when  an  8-inch  shell  from 
a  converted  Palliser  gun  pierced  the  Warrior  target 
at  an  angle  of  about  26  degrees,  the  weight  of  the 
shell  being  180  pounds,  that  of  the  charge  22 
pounds.  We  hope  that  many  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  will  yet  be  made  with  the  American  gun,  and 
we  sincerely  congratulate  ^lajor  Roilman  on  the 
excellenee  of  his  cast-iron,  while  we  still  adhere  by 
preference  to  our  own  material,  which  is  still  strong¬ 
er,  especially  for  rifled  guns,  because  grooves  in  a 
gun  cast  on  Rodman’s  method,  would  vitally  affect 
Its  strongest  part,  the  interior.  Let  us  pay  every 
respect  to  a  very  formidable  weapon,  but  we  can  do 
BO  without  crying  down  our  own  lighter  but  even 
more  destructive  ordnance.  We  cannot  admit  100 
pounds  to  be  a  service  charge  till  the  American  War 
Office  gives  us  a  right  to  do  so,  and  if  the  15-inch 
gun  is  to  be  compared  with  our  9-inch,  and  excep¬ 


tional  chaises  are  to  be  burnt  In  the  former,  we  can 
hardly  be  denied  the  right  to  put  a  little  extra  pow¬ 
der  into  the  latter.  The  15-inch,  with  its  service 
battering  charge,  fails  to  penetrate  the  target  which 
is  pierced  by  the  9-inch  with  such  a  chai^  that 
several  hundred  rounds  can  be  fired  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  gun.  I 

From  the  roar  of  the  Rodman  to  the  tiny  ringing 
voice  of  the  mountain  gun  is  a  great  downward 
jump,  but  the  little  steel  piece  is  soon  to  do  its  duty 
in  actual  war,  unless  wise  and  ])eaceful  counsels 
prevail  at  last  in  Abyssinia.  Steel,  while  treacher¬ 
ous  in  large  masses,  from  the  difficulty  of  casting 
and  working  it  ecmally,  is  a  perfect,  though  rather 
expensive  material  for  small  guns,  and  has  been 
wisely  chosen  for  mountain  service.  The  carriage 
is  also  of  steel,  except  the  wheels,  and  nothing  coiud 
be  simpler  than  its  general  construction.  It  stood 
the  force  of  recoil  very  well  generally,  though  the 
wheels  suffered  a  little  fronj  the  recoil  of  the  piece 
when  fired  at  high  angles  of  elevation.  This  mite 
of  a  gun  which  a  man  might  easily  carry  in  his  arms, 
for  it  weighs  only  150  pounds,  sent  its  pretty  little 
7  pound  projectile  2,944  yards,  or  more  than  a  mile 
and  two  thirds,  with  a  charge  of  6  ounces  of  powder 
and  an  elevation  of  32  degrees.  Such  long  range 
work  is  not,  however,  likely  to  be  rwjuired  of  it,  but 
rather  shrapnel  practice  at  ranges  up  to  1,000  yards, 
or  less.  At  500,  520,  and  540  yards  more  than  half 
the  bullets  in  the  shrapnel  shell  struck  a  target  rep¬ 
resenting  a  column  of  inert.  With  ^  ounce  of  pow¬ 
der  and  the  same  elevation  the  projectile  ranged 
478  yards.  The  recoil,  which  was  very  lively  when 
full  charges  were  used,  was  brought  under  control 
by  hobbling  the  carriage,  a  small  rope  being  fixed 
from  the  point  of  the  trtul  to  one  of  the  wheel 
spokes. 

The  so-called  64-pounder  gun  converted  on  Pal- 
liser’s  principle,  proved  its  value  by  sending  its 
shells  through  the  Warrior  plates,  brewing  once  out 
of  three  rounds  through  the  skin  and  setting  the 
wooden  backing  on’  lire.  The  charge  was  16 
pounds,  range  500  yards.  The  8-inch  converted 
gun  did  even  more  work  at  70  yards  range,  at  an 
angle  of  about  26  degrees  to  the  face  of  the  target. 
The  first  round  at  30  degrees  angle  set  the  target 
on  fire,  the  second  at  nearly  26  degrees  passed 
through  all,  bursting  just  as  it  cleared  the  inner 
skin.  Here  are  three  instances  of  the  value  of  rifled 
guns.  Shell-fire  either  penetrates  the  target  op¬ 
posed  to  these  comparatively  light  pieces,  or  sets  the 
backing  in  flames. 

Let  us  once  more  put  the  state  of  the  case  before 
our  readers.  The  smooth-bored  gun,  with  its  ser¬ 
vice-pattering  charge,  and  an  expensive  steel  shot, 
faib  to  damage  seriously  a  target  which  the  rifled 
gun,  less  than  two  thirds  the  weight  of  its  antago¬ 
nist,  penetrates  with  shelb  of  a  cheaper  material. 
With  an  increased  but  dangerous  charge  the 
smooth-bore  will  probably  penetrate  the  target  with 
shot,  but  never  -with  shell.  The  rifled  gun  can  be 
used  In  broadsides,  the  smooth-bore  only  in  turrets. 
Given  the  same  weight  of  rifled  gun,  the  effect  wiU 
be  much  greater.  If  the  material  of  which  the  guns 
are  made  be  compared,  we  tt^ke  the  actual  results 
obtained  at  Charlestown,  and  fearlessly  assert  the 
superior  strength  of  our  ordnance,  for  the  Federal 
rifled  pieces  were  declared  by  General  Gilmore  to 
be  unable  to  fire  500  rounds  with  charges  of  only 
one  tenth  the  weight  of  the  projectile.  Our  9-inch 
rifled  guns  outlive  many  more  than  500  rounds  with 
charges  of  about  one  sixth  the  shot’s  or  shell’s 
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weight.  These  are  not  theories  but  facts,  and  if 
any  opposing  facts  can  be  urged  in  contradiction, 
they  are  at  least  out  of  the  bounds  of  our  present 
experience,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Such  is  the  comparative  power  of  the  two  systems 
of  ordnance.  The  positive  power  of  the  Rodman 
with  the  power  lately  fired  is  as  follows :  With  50 
pounds  of  |)owder  its  j)ower  is  very  low  compared 
with  its  weight.  With  100  pounds  it  can  penetrate 
the  sides  of  any  ship  afloat  in  the  English  navy, 
and  the  8-inch  target  at  70  yards,  the  shot’s  energy 
being  about  153  tons  per  inch  of  circumference. 
This  supposes  that  the  projectile  is  of  steel.  Cast- 
iron  may  or  may  not  break  up  according  to  its 
quality.  At  700  yards  it  would  pierce  the  Warrior, 
Lord  Warden,  or  Bellerophon,  but  probably  not 
the  8-inch  target,  certainly  not  the  Hercules  or  Mon¬ 
arch,  now  on  the  stocks.  Its  jxiwers  at  700  yards 
are  much  inferior  to  the  13-inch  rifled  gun,  with 
100  pounds  of  English  powder,  at  the  same  range, 
the  difference  being  about  56  foot  tons  per  inch  of 
circumference.  At  no  range  whatever  would  the 
American  gun,  with  100  founds  charge,  perforate 
the  side  of  the  Hercules.  These  calculations  are 
based  upon  Captain  Noble’s  formula  (which  is  in 
use  in  other  countries  besides  Englaml,  Prussia  for 
instance ;  and  upon  the  known  strength  of  the  En¬ 
glish  targets).  To  complete  the  interest  of  the  late 
experiments  it  would  be  well  that  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  should  try  targets  on  the  American  system 
and  one  of  Krupp’s  heavy  guns. 


GOUNOD. 


Whilst  the  gracious  love  music  of  “  Romeo  e 
Giuletta  ”  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  read¬ 
ers  of  Once  a  Week  may  welcome  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  its  composer,  —  a  musician  by  whom  celebrity 
has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  many  discourage¬ 
ments,  and  who,  in  his  treatment  of  the  conceptions 
of  Shakespeare,  has  been  no  less  happy  in  dealing 
with  the  masterpiece  of  Goethe.  Charles  Francois 
Gounod  was  born  in  Paris,  June  17,  1818.  He 
studied  counterpoint  at  the  Conservatoire,  under 
Halevy,  the  talented  author  of  “  La  .Tuive,”  and  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  in  practical  composition,  first  from 
Lesueur,  and  afterwards  from  Paer.  In  1837  he 
carried  oft"  a  second  prize  at  the  “  concours”  of  the 
Institute;  and  in  1839  obtained  the  first  premium 
for  his  cantata  “  Fernand.”  Being  chosen,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  success,  government  exhibitioner,  he 
proceeded  to  Rome  and  devoted  himself  to  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  ecclesiastical  music.  In  1843  (iounod 
visited  Vienna,  and  had  performed,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Charles,  a  mass  in  the  style  of  Palestrina,  for 
voices  alone.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed 
musical  director  at  the  church  of  the  Missions  hitnin- 
ghres,  adopted  the  monastic  garb,  and,  until  1851, 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity,  it  having  been 
announced  that  he  had  taken  holy  orders. 

But  presently  there  appeared  in  the  Athenaeum, 
a  paper  which  was  then  attributed  to  M.  Viardot, 
the  author  of  some  esteemed  works  on  art  subjects, 
containing  a  notice  of  a  concert  given  at  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Hall,  and  the  production  of  four  compositions 
by  an  obscure  author  named  Gounod.  The  writer 
stated  that  the  music  reminded  him  of  no  other 
composer,  ancient  or  modern,  either  by  its  form,  its 
melody,  or  its  harmony ;  that  it  was  not  new,  if  by 
such  a  term  was  meant  eccentric  or  strange,  and 
not  old  in  the  sense  of  dry  and  stiff ;  but  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  accomplished  artist,  and  the  poetry 


of  a  new  poet.  He  then  proceeded  to  remark  that 
an  evident  and  real  impression  had  been  produced 
upon  the  audience ;  but  that  it  was  from  the  music 
itself,  and  not  from  the  reception  accorded  to  it, 
that  he  felt  justified  in  predicting  for  its  author  a  far 
from  common  career.  The  paper  from  which  the 
above  is  ijuotcd  was  inserted  in  the  Gazette  Music- 
ale  de  Paris,  January  26,  1851,  and  aroused  the 
more  curiosity  as  M.  Gounod’s  “  Sappho,”  his  first 
attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was  then  in  rehear¬ 
sal,  and  soon  to  be  jiroduced  at  the  Opera.  On 
April  16  of  the  same  year,  it  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  its  success  was  not  equal  to  that  an¬ 
ticipated  for  it  by  the  composer’s  friends,  since,  in 
addition  to  a  faulty  libretto,  it  labored  under  an  in¬ 
coherence  of  ideas,  an  e.xcess  of  recitative,  a  persist¬ 
ent  avoidance  ofconventional  forma,  an  inexperience 
of  stage  effect,  and  a  want  of  periodicity  of  phrases 
in  the  score.  In  plain  language,  “  Sappho”  was  a 
failure;  but  the  poetic  spirit  pervading  -nearly  the 
entire  work,  and  at  times  asserting  itself  in  brilliant 
flashes,  convinced  competent  critics  that  M.  Gounod 
might  safely  reckon  upon  ultimate  success.  In 
1852,  some  choruses,  written  for  “  Ulysses,”  a  trage¬ 
dy  by  M.  Ponsard,  were  represented  at  the  Thea¬ 
tre  Fran9ai8.  They  were  also  performed  in  London 
about  a  year  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  University 
College  Hospital.  The  composer  aimed  at  catching 
the  antique  character,  either  by  means  of  the  rhythm 
or  by  unusual  modulations ;  but  the  music,  though 
talented,  was  monotonous ;  and  the  chorus,  “  Ser- 
vantes  infideles,”  was  the  only  one  by  which  any 
decided  impression  was  made  either  in  London  or 
Paris. 

In  “  La  Nonne  Sanglante,”  a  grand  opera  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  on  18th  October,  1854,  it 
was  apparent  that  M.  Gounod  had  made  steady  ad¬ 
vances  as  a  dramatic  composer,  especially  in  respect 
to  arrangement  of  ideas  and  instrumental  coloring. 
But  the  music  was  uneijual,  and  in  parts  decidedly 
weak.  The  features  of  interest  comprised  a  duet 
in  the  first  act,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  act, 
and  an  air  and  duet  in  the  third  act.  “  La  Nonne 
Sanglante,”  still  performed  at  rare  intervals,  was 
succeeded  by  an  attemjit  at  comic  mus^  in  a  setting 
of  Molihre’s  “  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,”  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  1858,  and  in  1864  at  Cov- 
ent  Garden.  The  score  contains  an  ingeniously 
constructed  tenor  air  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  act,  an  effective  chorus  of  wood-cutters,  an 
original  and  genuinely  humorous  song  for  the 
“  Nurse,”  some  highly  meritorious  concerted  pas¬ 
sages,  and  a  not  wholly  satisfactory  overture.  The 
instrumentation  is  charming  throughout ;  but  the 
finales  are  weakly  constructed,  and  an  affectation 
of  antli^uated  fonns  impedes  the  flow  of  genial  and 
expressive  melody.  More  than  once  do  we  meet  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  love  music  in  “Faust”;  and 
were  the  comedy  more  amenable  to  operatic  treat¬ 
ment,  “  Le  Mddecin  malgre  lui,”  termed  in  England 
“  The  Mock  Doctor,”  might  have  achieved  a  greater 
measure  of  success  than  it  enjoyed. 

On  the  19th  March,  1859,  “Faust”  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Thdatre  LjTique,  in  Paris,  but  by  no 
means  with  the  success  to  which  its  merits  entitled 
it.  The  French  public  seems  slow  to  appreciate  art 
in  its  higher  phases,  and  the  verdict  of  Germany 
was  required  before  M.  Gounod’s  masterpiece  could 
be  accorded  a  genuine  welcome. 

“  Philemon  et  Baucis,”  a  three-act  opera,  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Thd4tre  Lyrique  on 
the  18th  February,  1860,  comprises  a  delicious  over- 
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ture ;  a  chorus  of  Bacchantes,  frequently  performed 
at  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  IMellon’s  promenade  concerts, 
and  a  few  other  agreeable  morceaux  less  generally 
known ;  but  the  subject  of  the  drama  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  real  inspiration  is  less  app.arent  in  this 
work  than  in  most  others  from  the  same  pen. 

“  La  Heine  de  Saba,”  a  grand  opera  with  a  hope¬ 
less  libretto,  has  never  succeeded  anywhere.  It 
contains  many  salient  features  of  interest,  and,  as 
regards  pure  musical  merit,  it  is  by  some  deemed 
superior  to  “  Faust.”  It  has  occasionally  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  modified  form  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but 
without  scenery  or  costumes,  and  under  the  title  of 
“  Irene.”  It  includes  a  magnificent  march  and 
cortege,  some  ingeniously  Instrumented  ballet  music, 
and  one  or  two  effective  choruses.  As  a  whole, 
however,  it  is  deficient  in  variety,  a  fault  chiefly 
referable  to  the  character  of  the  drama. 

In  1864,  “Mirella,”  an  Italian  vereion  of  the 
French  “  Mirellle,”  elaborated  by  M.  Michel  Carre 
from  the  pastoral  “  Mireio,”  was  produced  with  par¬ 
tial  success  at  Her  ^Majesty’s  Theatre.  The  music, 
though  admired  by  the  critics,  never  became  po{)- 
ular ;  and  the  libretto,  which  was  in  five  straggling 
acts,  and  more  of  an  idyl  than  a  play,  proved  in¬ 
sufferably  tedious.  In  Paris,  “  Mireille  ”  was  after¬ 
wards  compressed,  and  brought  out'  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  three-act  form ;  but  it  has  been  a  stranger 
to  London  since  the  season  of  its  first  performance. 

M.  Gounod,  as  we  have  already  stated,  originally 
gave  his  attention  to  church  music,  a  style  of  com¬ 
position  that  he  has  turned  to  account  largely  in 
“  Romeo  e  Giuletta  ”  and  “  Faust,”  and  more  spar¬ 
ingly  in  “  Mirella.”  lie  is  the  author  of  masses, 
psalms,  and  motets  for  a  single  or  double  chorus,  for 
voices  alone,  or  combined  with  the  orchestra.  The 
grand  mass  of  St.  Cecilia  has  established  Its  claims 
as  a  favorite  both  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
selections  with  organ  and  harp  accompaniment  te- 
ing  given  periodically'  at  one  of  the  fashionable  west- 
end  churches.  “  Tobias,”  a  “  sacred  drama,”  a 
setting  of  the  psalm  “  By  the  waters  of  Babylon,” 
and  some  minor  pieces,  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  In  England  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 
without  creating  any  very  favorable  impression. 

In  his  dramatic  compositions,  the  author  of 
“  Faust  ”  e.xhibits  considerable  variety,  rich  and 
luminous  orchestration,  novel  and  refined  harmo¬ 
nies,  jwwerful  choral  effects,  and  a  remarkable  spirit 
of  poetry.  His  recitative  is  usually  expressive  ;  but 
he  fails  as  regards  breadth,  force,  and  ilramatic  in¬ 
tensity.  His  melody  is  abundant,  but  seldom  strik¬ 
ingly  original ;  conventional  forms  are  to  a  certain 
extent  disregarded  ;  and  there  is  an  evident  distaste 
for  the  elaborate  finales  affected  by  yvriters  of  the 
Rossiuian  school.  In  “  Romeo  e  Giuletta”  appears 
the  adu|)tion  of  a  theory  indicated  in  “  Faust  ”  and 
“  La  Reiue  dc  Saba,”  and  exhibited  with  no  very 
pleasin''  results  in  the  “  Lohengrin  ’’  and  “  Tristan 
uud  Isolde  ”  of  Richard  Wagner.  The  ideal  of  the 
drama  of  the  future  is  the  subordination  of  music 
and  the  other  arts  to  poetry,  a  doctrine  ably  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  second  and  filth  acts  of  M.  Gounod’s 
latest  opera. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
late  M.  Zimmerman.  In  1852  he  became  manager 
of  the  “  Orpheon,”  a  choral  reunion  of  the  Commu¬ 
nal  Musical  Schools  in  Paris;  but  In  1860  he  re¬ 
signed  his  post  to*  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
composition.  A  new  comic  opera,  promised  by  him 
a  year  or  two  ago,  has  not  yet  been  completed  ;  and 


it  is  a  matter  as  much  of  regret  as  of  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  M.  Gounod  should  now  be  expending  his 
energies  on  a  musical  drama  constructed  on  so  un¬ 
promising  a  theme  as  that  of  “  Francesca  di  Rimini.” 


MRS.  BROAVX  ON  PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Broadicay. 

Siii: — Having  spoken  to  Mrs.  Brown  on  the  subject  of 
literature  in  general,  and  of  your  new  periodical  in  particu¬ 
lar,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  convey  to  you  the  opinions  of 
that  excellent  woman  on  both  subjects.  It  will  be  easily 
discovered,  by  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  annexed  paper, 
that  Mrs.  Brown  is  not  only  a  hard  reader,  but  a  deep 
thinker;  and,  as  such,  her  testimony  on  any  snhject  con¬ 
nected  with  literature  must  be  invaluable.  With  these 
few  words  of  introduction,  1  will  leave  Mrs.  Brown  to  speak 
for  herself,  and  merely  subscribe  myself. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

AitTnvn  Sketciilet. 

Wkll,  In  course,  readin’  and  writin’  is  noble 
things,  and  werry  proper  in  their  places ;  but  I ’m 
sure  what  that  writin’  is  come  to  now-a-days  with 
the  penny  post,  nobody  would  n’t  believe ;  for  that 
gal  of  mine,  she ’s  a-writin’  ’er  letters  mornin’,  noon, 
and  night. 

I  says  to  ’er,  “  If  ever  I  ketches  you  a-writin’  your 
foolishness  all  over  my  dresser  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  again,  and  a-neglectin’  of  your  work,  I  ’ll  put  all 
the  lot  behind  the  fire,  and  you  may  suit  yourself, 
for  you  won’t  suit  me.” 

Bless  you,  every  hinstant  of  that  gal's  time  she ’s 
a-writin’,  and  wherever  she  can  get  the  money  from 
for  them  antelopes  and  paper  as  she  uses  by  the 
oshun,  you  would  n’t  credit. 

Not  as  she ’s  a  bit  partickler  about  makin’  free 
with  them  as  belongs  to  others,  as  I ’m  sure  the  gal 
as  lived  along  with  me  when  I  did  used  to  let  lodg- 
ins,  she  did  make  free  with  their  things,  as  was  n’t 
never  no  more  stationary  the  minit  as  their  backs 
was  turned;  and  yet  not  a  gal  as  ever  tampered 
with  the  te.a-caddy,  nor  yet  purloined  the  pickles, 
and  you  might  ’ave  trusted  with  a  cut  joint  by  the 
week,  and  never  miss  a  mouthful :  not  as  ever  any 
servant  in  my  ’ouse  need  take  the  wittles  as  always 
’as  what  I  ’ave  myself,  even  to  stewed  petty-toes  for 
supper,  for  I ’d  scorn  to  eat  up  ever}’  bit  myself,  as  I 
considers  ’oggish. 

As  to  the  readin’,  it ’s  wuss  than  the  writin’,  for 
I ’m  sure  them  papers  is  that  full  o’  ’errors  as  gives 
you  the  eold  shudders ;  as  I  says  to  Brown  of  a 
Sunday  arternoon,  “  I  don’t  want  to  ’ear  no  more 
of  them  awful  murders  ” ;  and  as  to  many  things  in 
them  papers,  I  do  believe  as  they  inwents  them  for 
the  sake  of  them  as  likes  for  to  ’ear  about  sich 
beastly  ways. 

But  I  must  say  as  I  likes  to  ’ave  anything  as  is  in¬ 
terestin’  read  to  me  out  loud,  the  same  as  Jane 
Seamore  did  used  to,  as  were  obligated  for  to  lay 
flat  on  ’er  back,  through  a  crooked  spine,  on  a  deM 
board ;  and  I  did  used  to  take  my  work,  and  set 
along  with  her  many  and  many  a  time,  and  would 
again,  though  ’er  mother  and  me  ’ave  ’ad  wortls,  and 
not  spoke  for  ever  so  long,  about  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  as 
I  will  ’ave  as  Mr.  Clarkson  neglected  shamefully, 
through  bein’  the  parish  doctor. 

I ’m  sure  the  way  as  that  poor  gal,  a-layin’  on  the 
flat  o’  her  back,  would  read,  was  wonderful,  and 
never  know’d  her  spell  a  word  and  not  try  back 
one  time  in  a  ’undred. 

The  ’istories  as  she ’d  read  was  wonderful,  all 
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about  them  times  when  parties  did  used  to  jgo  about 
all  over  England,  with  nothink  on  but  a  bit  of  blue 
paint,  as  must  'are  been  chilly  work,  I  should  say, 
and  nothink  for  to  live  upon  but  acorns  and  mistle¬ 
toe,  as  I  do  not  believe  could  ’ave  kep’  life  aud  soul 
together. 

I 'm  sure,  who ’d  be  a  king  and  queen,  I  can’t 
think,  for  the  way  as  they  did  used  to  treat  ’em  was 
downright  shamefbl,  a-’ackin’  on  ’em  to  bits  in  bat¬ 
tles,  and  a-shootin’  on  ’em  in  the  eye  with  a  harrow, 
let  alone  cuttin’  off  their  ’eads,  as  I  think  it  was 
Charles  the  Twelfth.  Not  as  them  kings  was  much 
account  neither,  as  was  a  dusty  lot  with  their  wives 
and  their  beauties,  and  treatin’  ’em  werry  bad,  as 
one  ’ad  six  on  ’em  as  he  went  and  cut  off  one  arter 
the  other. 

Certainly,  I  did  pity  them  princes  as  was  smoth¬ 
ered  quite  cool  by  their  own  uncle  in  the  Tower,  as 
I ’ve  seen  myself,  as  must  ’ave  been  a  black-’arted 
willin,  as  they  do  say  was  born  with  teeth  the  same 
as  King  John  the  Thirtl,  as  was  a  gloomy  tyrant,  as 
lost  all  ’is  things  at  the  wash,  as  he  took  to  ’art  that 
deep  as  to  die  on  it ;  as  seemed  a  foolish  act,  tho’ 
werry  aggrawatin’,  the  same  as  'appened  to  jvior 
Mrs.  Symons,  as  ’ad  the  clothes-basket  cut  off  the 
back  of  the  cart,  with  a  whole  family’s  linen,  as 
made  her  pay  to  the  last  farthin’;  and  never  will  I  be¬ 
lieve  as  them  shirts  was  worth  the  money,  as  twelve 
and  sixpence  apiece  is  a  long  price,  tho’  calico  'ave 
been  that  frightful  high  as  not  a  bit  of  decent  print 
to  be  ’ad  under  tenpence  and  a  shillin’ ;  but  as  1  was 
a-sayin’,  I  don’t  believe  a  word  about  that  ere  good 
Queen  Bess,  as  did  ought  to  ’ave  been  ashamed  of 
’erself,  a-cuttin’  off  parties  ’eads,  and  should  like  to 
know  ’ow  she ’d  ’ave  liked  it  ’erself,  a  old  cat ;  and 
as  for  a-sayin’  as  Queen  Wietoria  is  like  her,  why 
it  8  a  downright  insult. 

But,  law  bless  me,  to  think  about  poor  King 
George  bein’  that  mad  and  shet  up,  like  any  other 
poor  deluded  maniac,  and  obligated  for  to  ’ave  a 
Regent  over  ’im  as  was  ’is  own  son,  as  certainly  did 
not  seem  natural  for  to  turn  agin’  ’is  own  father ; 
but  what  could  you  espect  from  a  man  as  will  turn 
on  ’is  own  wife  'i  As  I ’ve  ’eard  my  dear  mother 
often  talk  about  Queen  Caroline,  as  tried  for  to 
bust  ofien  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
would ’ve  done  it  too,  if  it  ’ad  n’t  been  as  the  Lord 
Mayor  ’eld  ’er  back  ;  as  it ’s  a  mercy  as  all  I.a)ndon 
was  n’t  swimming’  with  gore,  thro’  a-fightin’  for  ’er 
body  to  pass  thro’  Temple  Bar,  as  one  young  man 
were  shot  dead,  as  was  poor  spite  agin  a  dead 
body ;  as  no  doubt  she  ’ad  ’er  faults,  but  certainly 
that  ere  Regent  he  was  a  beauty,  he  was,  for  to  find 
fault  with  a  wife  a’  ready  as  were  a  Roman,  so 
could  n’t  be  lawful  queen. 

I ’m  sure  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  as  well  not 
to  ’ave  so  many  of  them  ’istories  wrote,  a-rakin’  up 
all  them  by-gones  as  ’ad  better  be  by-gones,  and  aint 
pleasant  for  to  see  in  print  about  your  own  rela¬ 
tions,  as,  in  course,  a  grandfather  is,  tho’  distant ; 
and  well  I  remember  mine,  as  was  a  kind-’earted 
old  soul,  and  did  use  to  bring  me  apples  and  par¬ 
liament,  but,  I ’m  thankful  for  to  say,  never  went 
mad,  nor  none  of  them  wagaries,  as  may  do  wery 
well  for  royal  families,  but  would  n’t  suit  me. 

I  must  say  as  I  did  n’t  ’old  with  that  there  Lady 
Dawdley’s  Secret,  as  seems  for  to  be  puttin’  wrong 
notions  in  young  gals’  ’eads,  as  wene  a  artful  minx, 
and  give  out  as  she  were  dead  and  buried  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  if  ’er  poor  dear  ’usband  did  n’t 
take  on  dreadful,  a-frettin’  arter  ’er  as  was  all  the 
while  alive  and  kickin’,  and  marriod  to  old  Sir 


Dawdlev,  down  somewhere  Essex-ways.  And  that 
poor  ’us^iand  he  come  down  all  along  with  a  friend 
of  his’n,  as  weoe  nephew  to  where  she  was  married. 

But,  law  bless  you,  she  was  that  bold,  as  to  go 
and  brazen  it  out.  And  if  she  did  n’t  take  and 
shove  ’er  real  ’usband  down  a  well  on  the  quiet,  as 
would  n’t  never  ’ave  been  found  out,  only  thro’  the 
other  party,  as  was  the  nephew,  a-tracin’  on  ’im. 

Nice  games  that  Lady  Dawdley  was  up  to  a- 
tryin’  for  to  get  rid  of  that  there  nephew ;  and  if  she 
did  n’t  go  and  set  fire  to  a  ’ouse  where  he  was  a- 
stoppin’,  in  the  ’ojies  of  buruin’  ’im  in  ’is  bed,  the 
wicked  ’ussey. 

It  all  came  ’ome  to  ’er,  tho’,  for  she  were  found 
out  thro’  ’er  ’usband,  as  she ’d  shoved  down  the  well 
a-turnin’  up  agin,  as  there  were  n’t  no  water  in  it; 
as  is  nasty  things,  in  my  opinion,  and  ’ighly  danger¬ 
ous.  As  well  I  remembers  Mrs.  Matlock,  as  lived 
over  Battersea  Rise,  with  a  well  in  the  garden,  as 
you  did  use  to  draw  it  up  with  a  windlass ;  as  ’er 
’usband,  a-comin’  ’ome  from  receivin’  of  his  pension, 
pitched  ’ead  foremost  into,  and  was  only  found 
thro’  ’is  wooden  leg  a-floatin’  up  conspicuous,  as  it 
was  a  mercy  as  ’is  ’ead  just  fitted  into  the  bucket, 
and  was  drawed  up  easy,  tho’  a  ’eavy  man,  but 
never  seemed  to  shake  it  oif  to  the  day  of  ’is  death. 

So,  in  course,  when  ’er  ’usband  turned  up  out  of 
the  well  agin,  she  was  reg’lar  done,  and  they  took 
and  shet  ’er  up  in  a  mad’ouse,  as,  no  doubt,  she ’d 
werry  soon  get  out,  on  the  same  as  that  woman  as 
muniercd  ’er  three  children  through  jealousy,  and 
thro’  bein’  rich  was  made  out  mad,  as  they  sent  to 
Bedlam,  as  soon  brought  ’er  to  ’er  senses. 

Ah,  it  was  werry  lovely,  one  of  them  stories  as 
Jane  were  a-readin’,  about  ’ow  them  two  young 
Turkey  lovers  did  used  to  meet  on  the  sly,  as  were 
a  ’onorable  young  man,  tho’  obligated  for  to  climb 
over  the  wall  for  to  see  ’er,  as  ’ad  a  father  as  smelt 
a  rat,  and  thinkin’  as  something  was  up,  thro’  a- 
’earin’  of  a  guitar  a-twinklin’  in  the  moonlight,  as 
was  certainly  werry  foolish  in  ’im  to  play  it,  as 
would  disturb  any  one  as  is  a  light  sleeper ;  the  same 
as  young  Hopkins  a-comin’  ’ome  night  arter  night 
late,  with  a  aceonlion  a-windin’  down  the  street, 
and  woke  me  out  of  my  fust  sleep  reg’lar.  And 
then  for  ’is  mother  to  come  in  and  cheeTc  me  over 
it,  a-sayin’  as  I ’d  better  sleep  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

Well,  that  old  Turk,  as  were  a  reg’lar  old  fury* 
up  he  gets,  and  steals  on  ’is  tiptoes  to  the  winder, 
and  see  them  young  parties  a-talkin’  tender,  as  was 
only  nat’ral. 

If  the  wicked  old  wagabone  did  n’t  take  and  call 
’is  nasty  black  mermaids,  and  seized  that  young  fel¬ 
ler,  and  put  ’im  into  a  dungeon  on  nothin’  but 
bread  and  water  for  months.  As  to  the  jioor  gal, 
thro’  bein’  ’is  only  daughter,  she  was  only  sliet  up 
in  a  ’igh  tower,  with  nobody  but  them  beastly  blacks 
a-flyin’  all  about  ’er ;  as  trimbled  at  ’er  nod,  but  yet 
kep’  ’er  that  strick,  as  she  had  n’t  no  chance  for  to 
give  ’em  the  slip ;  and  would  n’t  never  ’ave  know’d 
what  ’ad  become  of  that  young  man,  if  'ad  n’t  been 
as  a  young  party,  thro’  bein’  a  gard’ner,  was  a 
Christshun,  and  felt  for  them  two,  thro’  a-knowin’ 
as  the  young  man  was  a  Christshun  too.  And  so 
he  told  ’er,  as  she  was  a-weepin’  like  a  flowin’  fount- 
ing,  as  promised  for  to  take  a  note,  and  brought  ’er 
the  answer  reg’lar,  as  was  concealed  in  ’is  turban, 
and  fell  off  jist  as  that  old  Tqrk  were  a-passin’,  as 
ordered  him  the  bastinardo  pretty  sharp,  but 
could  n’t  get  out  on  ’im  nothink  about  the  young 
Christshun  knight,  as  was  come  ashore  along  with 
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two  others,  as  ’ad  wowed  to  awenge  their  comrade, . 
as  in  course  we  knows  is  a  Christshun  doty ;  and 
turned  out  to  be  that  werry  young  man  as  ’ad  been 
a^poonin’  the  old  Turk’s  daughter,  and  was  shet  up 
in  that  dungeon,  and  a-goin’  to  be  put  to  death  at 
sunrise,  as  is  their  ways,  the  bloody-minded  Pagins. 

But  you  see  she  got  over  the  party  as  ’ad  that 
young  man  under  lock  and  key,  thro’  ’avin’  knowed 
*er  from  a  babby,  as  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  let  ’er  go  in  and  see  ’im  that  werry  night. 

They  was  nat’rally  pleased  for  to  meet,  partikler 
as  she  was  able  for  to  undo  ’is  ’eavy  chains,  and  give 
him  something  nice,  as  she’d  been  and  took  off  her 
pa’s  table.  _  I 

Well,  they  was  a-talkin’  all  manner,  when  the  j 
time  flowed  by  that  quick,  as  the  sun  began  to  ! 
think  about  rising,  and  the  old  party  as  kep’  the  ‘ 
prisin  told  ’er  as  she  must  go ;  but,  law  bless  you,  j 
sich  a  spree  !  If  they  did  n’t  ketch  ’old  on  ’im,  and 
Btufl’  a  ’ankercher  in  ’is  mouth,  and  tie  him  up  to  j 
the  place  where  the  young  man  ’ad  been  tied ;  so  off  i 
they  goes  for  to  join  them  other  Christshuns  as  was  I 
a-waitin’  under  the  walls.  ; 

When  the  old  Turk  come  down  for  to  see  the  j 
young  feller’s  ’eiul  chopped,  and  found  ’im  gone,  ] 
and  old  Musstuffy,  as  they  called  the  other  old  j 
party,  in  'is  place,  the  tenii)er  as  he  .‘•howed,  there  | 
was  n’t  never  anythink  like  it  in  thisj  world ;  for  if  i 
he  did  n’t  take  and  order  every  one  to  put  every  one  I 
else  to  death.  j 

“  Well,”  I  says  to  Jane,  “  they  would  be  fools  to  I 
obey  him.” 

“  O,”  says  she,  “  they  durst  n’t  for  to  disobey.” 

I  says,  “  Well,  of  course  they  did  ought  to  know  I 
tlieir  own  bussyness  best,  but  why  ever  they  did  n’t  .all  ' 
kill  ’im  I  can’t  make  out,  as  was  only  one,  after  all.” 

Jest  as  there  was  a-goin’  to  be  a  reg’lar  ma.ssy- 
cree,  in  come  them  young  Christshuns,  .as  ’ad  been 
feized  a-tryin’  to  escape,  along  with  that  old  Turk’s  ' 
daughter. 

'riie  old  chap  he  was  pleased.  Didn’t  he  crow. 
But,  law,  it  dkl  n’t  last  long,  for  Is  daughter  she 
come  out  on  a  wall,  with  a  Hainin’  torch  in  ’er  ’and,  j 
anil  says,  “  ’Old,”  addressin’  ’er  pa,  as  no  doubt 
she ’d  have  called  something  else,  if  it  ’ad  n’t  been  as 
he  were  ’er  father,  for  them  Turks  is  werry  dutiful  to 
parents. 

The  old  gent  was  werry  much  took  aback,  and  , 
called  ’er  all  manner  of  nice  names,  but  they  did  n’t 


go  down  with  ’er. 

She  says,  “  Release  them  captif’s  ’nights.” 

Says  the  old  gent,  “  By  the  beard  of  the  profit, 
never  !  ”  lie  says,  “  They  dies !  ” 

She  says,  “  Then  if  they  does,  look  out.” 

“  For  why  ?  ”  says  the  Turk. 

“  Why,”  says  she,  “  beneath  this  castle  walls  is 
kep’  seventy  thousand  tons  of  gunpowder,  as  one 
spark  woidd  blow  us  all  to  atoms.” 

Says  ’er  pa,  “  Come  down,  miss  !  ” 

Says  she,  “  Never  !  ” 

Says  he,  “  Seize  the  torch.” 

Says  she,  “  Advance  one  step,  and  you  all  ex- 
pkxles.” 

So  in  course  the  old  Turk  was  reg’lar  done,  and 
jest  then  there  was  shouts  ’card,  as  was  more  Christ¬ 
shuns  as  ’ad  landed,  and  come  to  kill  them  'rurks, 
and  would  ’ave  done  it  too,  only  for  the  sake  of  that 
young  gal,  as  that  other  Christshun  loved,  and  was 
willin’  to  be  a  Christshun  too,  and  not  sorry,  I 
sboukl  say,  for  to  leave  the  old  gent,  as  ’ad  a  ’asty 
temper,  with  a  nasty  ’abit  of  onlerin’  any  one  to 
hinstant  death,  which,  though  it  was  over  in  a 


minit,  could  n’t  put  any  one’s  head  back  on  their 
shoulders. 

It  was  werry  fine  to  ’ear  about  ’er  bein’  chris¬ 
tened,  with  the  king  and  queen  a-standin’  for  ’er, 
as  was,  no  doubt,  werry  proper ;  but  I  must  say  as 
I  don’t  ’old  -with  any  one  a-changin’,  not  for  to  get 
married  ;  the  same  as  young  Peters,  as  turned  Bap¬ 
tist  for  to  marry  ’is  master^  widder,  as  was  a  soap- 
biler,  and  left  a  fine  busness.  Yet  I  don’t  lyelieve 
as  that  young  feller  ever  were  a  true  Baptist  in.  ’is 
’art,  or  he  never  would  ’are  run  away  with  the  publi¬ 
can’s  wife,  after  robbin’  the  till,  and  is  a-liviu’  quite 
grand  somewheres  abroad  now. 

And  all  as  I ’ve  got  to  say,  Mr.  Scratchley,  is  jest 
this,  and  no  more,  if  this  ’ere  periodical  as  is  cornin’ 
out  is  only  filled  with  nice  tales,  as  is  n’t  too  affect¬ 
in’,  but  will  teach  parties  as  wice  is  ’ateful  and  wir- 
tue  ’eavenly,  and  be  at  the  same  time  amusin’  as 
well  as  instructin’,  as,  in  my  opinion,  did  ought  to 
be,  and  such  as  I  should  like  for  to  see  any  gal  or 
boy  of  mine  a-readin’  at  their  leisures,  why,  it  will 
be  a  real  blessin’  to  mothers,  as  the  sayin’  is ;  and  a 
Broad-way  as  will  not  lead  to  distraction,  but 
peace  and  quietness,  as  is  what  I  likes  to  see  in  a 
decent  family,  and  not  a  lot  of  ramtypole  rubbish  as 
’as  been  the  ruins  of  thousands,  and  sich  as  I ’d 
pretty  soon  put  behind  the  fire,  or  preaps  the  but¬ 
ter-shop,  or  might  come  in  ’andy  for  a  trunk-maker. 
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A  STORY  IX  TWO  PARTS.  —  PART  THE  FIRST. 

I. 

S.VNDYMorTii  is  the  name  of  a  small  inlet  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  between  Bude  and  Morwenstow. 
There  is  not  any  village  there,  and  the  name  is  given 
rather  to  the  inlet  itself  than  to  the  few  scattered 
farms  which,  belonging  to  Morwenstow  parish,  are 
dotted  up  and  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
inlet.  The  scenery  at  Sandymouth  differs  little,  if 
anything,  from  that  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Bude 
or  Hartland ;  huge  rocks,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  are  washed  and  bruised  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  rollers  which  come  straight  in  troin  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  here  first  touch  the  land.  It  may  be  said 
of  Sandymouth  .is  Ilollinshed  said  of  the  island  of 
Lundy  opposite,  that  “  there  is  no  entrance  but  for 
friends.”  The  coast  is  wild  and  frightful  enough, 
—  Heaven  help  the  seamen  who  may  be  flung  upon 
it,  —  and  the  countrj'  adjacent  is  in  keeping  with 
it.  A  poor  soil,  ill  repaying  the  labor  of  the  hos- 
bandnian,  and  ploughed  by  every  tempest  that  blows, 
there  is  no  agricultural  beauty  to  make  it  desirable, 
'fhe  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  therefore  few,  and 
they  depend  for  their  moderate  income  on  the  un¬ 
certain  produce  of  the  unkindly  earth.  In  old  times 
they  were  said  not  to  have  trusted  so  entirely  to  the 
earth,  but  to  have  looked  for  a  more  substantial 
bounty  from  the  sea,  which  ever  and  anon  brought 
ships  to  the  place  and  dashed  them  in  pieces  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  Men  persuaded  them¬ 
selves  there  was  no  hann  in  taking  what  was  thrown 
in  their  way,  and  it  is  possible  there  miiy  have  been 
instances  in  which  they  so  fully  felt  the  force  of  the 
precept  about  deatl  men  telling  no  tales,  that  they 
helped  some  half-ilrowned  wretches  over  the  other 
half  of  their  journey  by  me.ans  of  a  process  known 
as  “  fettling  the  head  with  a  brick.”  But  such  in¬ 
stances  were  rare. 

It  was  in  these  old  days  that  Stephen  Woolcombe 
lived  at  Sandymouth,  in  a  small  larm  about  half  a 
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mile  from  the  shore.  He  was  a  widower.  Gossips, 
when  he  was  not  by,  told  ugly  stories  about  the  way 
in  which  bis  wife  had  come  by  her  death ;  but  gos¬ 
sips  in  Morwenstow  were  like  gossips  anywhere  else, 
and  the  chances  are  they  exaggerated,  even  if  they 
did  not  invent.  His  only  clmd  was  a  son,  who  at 
the  time  this  story  opens  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  a  young  man  so  opposite  to  his  father  both  in 
appearance  and  disposition,  that  people  bad  difHculty 
in  believing  they  were  so  clasely  related.  Handsome 
in  form.  Ingenuous  in  manner,  and  liberal  in  all 
things,  the  young  man  was  as  much  beloved  in  the 
country  as  his  father.  In  whom  the  reverse  of  these 
Qualities  was  fully  developed,  was  disliked.  Not 
oisliked  only,  however ;  he  was  also  feared,  for  it 
was  said  he  had  the  evil  eye,  and  the  power  of  “  over¬ 
looking,”  so  that  all  strove  to  concibate  him  though 
they  hated  him  the  while,  and  he  owed  the  power  he 
had  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  evil  with  which  he 
was  credited.  One  fact  certainly  seemed  to  give 
color  to  the  theory  of  the  evil  eye.  A  mile  from 
Woolcombe’s  house  lived  John  Stapleton,  an  indus¬ 
trious  farmer,  whose  only  daughter,  Margaret,  had 
at  an  early  age  become  sole  mistress  and  owner  of 
the  younger  Woolcombe’s  affections.  It  was  believed 
that  she  was  not  displeased  with  her  acquisition,  and 
that  she  was  proud  to  see  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
district,  and  the  general  favorite,  a  suitor  for  her 
good-will.  Henry  Woolcombe,  too,  flattered  himself 
on  his  standing  with  her,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  be  able  to  ask  Margaret  to 
share  the  cottage  he  was  building  for  himself  in  Mor¬ 
wenstow  village.  Suddenly  the  love  and  kindness 
which  seemed  to  flow  to  him  from  Margaret’s  heart 
ceased  to  show  themselves.  All  men  —  still  more  all 
women  —  wondered,  and  concluded  that  some  one 
else  must  have  appeared  on  the  scene  with  qualities 
superior  to  Henry  Woolcombe’s,  though  as  no 
stranger  had  been  at  Morwenstow  for  many  a  long 
day,  and  Margaret  had  not  been  absent  from  the 
place  for  a  week  since  she  was  born,  it  was  difficult 
for  the  gossips  to  name  the  supplanter.  How  great 
was  their  surprise,  how  confirmed  were  they  in  the 
theory  of  the  evil  eye,  when  they  found  that  Stephen 
Woolcombe,  the  hitherto  favored  suitor’s  father, 
the  hated  and  feared  of  Morwenstow,  a  man  more 
than  twice  Ma^aret’s  age,  was  the  object  to  which 
the  maiden’s  affection  seemed  to  be  diverted. 

Father  and  son  were  therefore  rivals,  none  the  less 
bitter  that  in  respect  of  almost  everything  besides 
Margaret  they  were  at  issue.  Henry  had  that  char¬ 
acter  and  disposition  which,  because  it  was  good,  had 
been  so  intolerable  to  Stephen  Woolcombe  in  his 
wife  that  she  died,  as  it  was  whispered,  through  his 
procuration.  He  had  tried  every  means,  as  his  mother 
had  tried  before  him,  to  win  the  heart  of  his  father  ; 
but  all  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  inspire  a 
certain  amount  of  fear,  —  that  fear  mingled  with  dis¬ 
like  which  evil  feels  when  brought  into  contact  with 
its  opposite. 

By  degrees  Henry  had  come  to  know  that  he  did 
inspire  this  dread,  and  on  several  occasions  had 
used  his  power  to  deter  his  father  from  wrong-doing 
where  others  were  concerned.  In  his  own  interest 
he  had  never  availed  himself  of  it,  and  even  in  the 
present  case,  when  he  might  have  been  excused  for 
doing  his  utmost,  he  forbore  to  do  anything  which 
might  awaken  a  storm  or  be  treated  as  coercion. 
Once  he  hesitated,  —  the  love  which  he  had  for 
Margaret  Stapleton  making  him  doubt  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  preference  which  she  seemed  to  have 
for  his  father,  he  ought  not  to  make  an  efibrt  to 


prevent  her  from  falling  into  what  Henry  could  not 
but  consider  an  evil  case.  But  the  falling  off  in 
Margaret’^  attachment  for  himself  had  been  so 
groundless,  Henry  could  not  bring  his  pride  to 
brook  the  scornful  rejection  of  his  advice  which  he 
instinctively  felt  would  be  its  fate ;  and  as  he  winced 
at  the  bare  thought  of  his  interference  being  mis¬ 
construed  into  interestedness,  he  determined  to  keep 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  to  content  himself  with 
watching  how  he  might  best  serve  her  whom  he  still 
loved,  though  without  return.  Busying  himself  in 
his  work,  —  he  was  a  carpenter  in  Morwenstow,  — 
he  strove  to  hide  from  the  world  the  extent  of  his 
disappointment.  The  elder  Stapleton,  a  dull,  boor¬ 
ish  man,  failed  altogether  to  enter  into  the  question 
between  his  daughter’s  lovers,  and,  glad  to  have 
somebody  with  whom  he  could  drink  cider  and 
smoke  pipes,  cared  little  whether  that  somebody 
was  the  father  or  the  son.  Stephen  Woolcombe 
was  more  of  a  companion  for  him,  he  saidj  than  the 
younger  man,  and,  strange  though  it  seemed,  Ste¬ 
phen,  obno.xious  to  all  else  in  the  district,  took  pains 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  this  neighbor  of  his. 
They  were  constantly  together,  and  Morwenstow  folk 
wondered  as  much  at  the  strange  friendship  as  at 
the  change  which  it  was  reported  had  taken  place 
in  Margaret’s  affection.  Perhaps  the  evil  eye  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  perhaps  it  was  one  of  those 
freaks  which  Nature  sometimes  plays,  perhaps  there 
was,  after  all,  some  secret  charm  about  Stephen 
which  had  hitherto  been  dormant,  and  which  now, 
lor  the  first  time,  found  sympathy  and  expression. 
Anyhow,  these  were  the  new  relations  established 
between  the  Woolcombes  and  the  Stapletons.  Hen¬ 
ry  Woolcombe  had  his  own  opinion  on  his  father’s 
Intentions,  and  the  wise  in  Morwenstow  did  not 
scruple  under  the  breath  to  declare  theirs,  which 
was  far  from  complimentary  to  Stephen,  and  was 
meant  to  be  full  of  commiseration  for  Margaret. 

One  night,  Henry  Woolcombe  was  about  to  re^ 
tire  to  rest,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  a  rap¬ 
ping  at  the  door.  Late  as  the  hour  was,  he  was 
puzzled  to  think  who  could  be  his  visitor,  but  still 
greater  was  his  surprise  when  the  applicant  lifted 
the  latch  and  revealed  to  his  eyes  the  form  of  his 
father.  Stephen  Woolcombe  had  not  been  in  the 
house  before ;  he  never  visite^  his  son,  and  Henry 
was  curious  to  know  the  occasion  that  had  now  led 
him  to  the  place.  There  was  a  wild  look  about  the 
elder  Woolcombe’s  face,  and  an  expression  that 
made  Henry  fear  involuntarily  lest  foul  play  should 
be  attempted.  He  stood  ready,  however,  offered 
his  father  a  seat,  which  was  refused,  and  waited 
to  learn  what  the  elder  might  have  to  say.  He 
had  not  to  wait  long  Stephen  Woolcombe  began 
a  violent  tirade,  abusing  his  son  in  unmeasured 
terms,  charging  him  with  dogging  his  steps,  watch¬ 
ing  the  house  of  Farmer  Stajileton,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  Margaret;  and  finished  by  warning  him  to  de¬ 
sist  from  all  annoyance  ns  he  valued  his  existence, 
and  especially  cautioned  him  against  following  him 
at  night. 

“I  have  not  dogged  your  steps,  father,  neither 
have  I  been  near  Farmer  Stapleton’s  house  these 
three  weeks  and  more;  and,  as  you  very  well 
know,  we  do  not  follow  the  same  path,  nay,  we 
never  meet  except  on  such  occasions  as  this,”  said 
Henry. 

“  ’T  is  a  lie,”  said  Stephen  Woolcombe,  fiercely, 
“  an  accursed  lie.  You  do  follow  me,  and  dog  my 
heeb  with  that  sham  modest,  cunning  face  of  yours 
ever  turned  towards  me.  I  hate  it,  and  if  I  see  it 
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again  I  ’ll  mar  it,  as  sure  as  Margaret  will  be  my 
wfe.  There  1”  he  said,  stamping  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  seeming  to  glory  in  having  driven  the 
arrow,  with  the  venom  on  it,  up  to  the  head  in 
Henry’s  heart. 

“  Your  threat,  father,  I  do  not  heed,  because,  as 

ou  know,  I  am  not  likely  to  feel  the  efiect  of  it. 

neither  have  followed  nor  intend  to  follow  you; 
and  Farmer  Stapleton’s  I ’m  not  likely  to  sec  yet 
awhile.” 

“  You  were  there  to-night,  you  scoundrel,  watch¬ 
ing  me  from  the  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  field 
as  1  came  out  of  the  house ;  and  you  followed  me 
as  closely  as  you  dared  all  the  way  to  the  lower 
meadow.” 

“  I  have  not  been  away  from  here  to-night,”  said 
Henry ;  “  you  are  mistaken.  Stay,”  he  continued,  as 
he  saw  his  father  preparing  to  go,  “  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  you.” 

It  has  been  said  that,  when  be  chose  to  exercise 
it,  Henry  Woolcombe  had  a  power  over  his  father 
which  the  elder  dreaded  exceedingly.  Henry  now 
put  it  forth.  His  father  stood  leaning  against  the 
wall,  listening  because  “  he  could  not  choose  but 
hear,”  and  heard  these  words  delivered  by  his  son, 
without  anger,  in  a  voice  so  calm  that  it  testified  to 
the  depth  of  the  despair  within  :  — 

“  For  some  reason,  I  know  not  what,  you  have 
never  since  my  birth  treated  me  as  your  son.  I  was 
indebted  for  early  care  to  that  mother  who,  being 
too  good  for  your  wife,  died,  —  I  will  not  guess 
how.  Since  her  death  I  have  depended  on  other 
help  than  yours,  and  I  cannot  recollect  any  cause 
which  you  have  ever  given  me  for  gratitude.  I 
have  many  a  time  wished  to  let  you  feel  what  it 
was  to  have  the  love  of  an  affectionate  son  ;  but 
you  have  always  flung  me  away  from  you,  and  be¬ 
haved  unnaturally  towards  me.  You  have  now 
stepped  in  between  me  and  Margaret  Stapleton.  I 
have  no  intention  of  disputing  your  right  to  do  so, 
nor  do  I  want  to  reproach  you  further ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  stop  in  Morwenstow.  1  shall  quit  the  place  at 
once,  and  you  will  then  be  free  from  the  check  my 
presence  is  upon  you.  Grood  by.  Would  I  might 
ask  for  a  father’s  blessing.” 

Stephen  Woolcombe  writhed  under  the  infliction 
this  speech  was  to  him.  The  cool,  quiet  way  in 
which  his  son  spoke,  and  the  perfect  truthfulness  of 
what  he  said,  were  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  his 
spirit.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  with  the  malevolence 
of  a  demon ;  and  he  showered  abuse  and  curses 
upon  Henry’s  bead  so  that  the  poor  fellow  winced 
again,  and  began  to  fear  lest  maledictions  uttered 
with  such  force  and  by  such  a  man  might  not  be 
authorized  and  efficacious.  There  was  one  part  of 
his  father’s  speech  that  Henry  Woolcombe  remem¬ 
bered  to  his  dying  day.  It  was  that  part  of  it  in 
which  he  said  cursingly :  “  We  have  been  enemies, 
according  to  you,  since  the  hour  you  were  born. 
We  will  remain  enemies  till  the  hour  in  which  you 
die.  My  hand  shall  be  against  you,  and  let  your 
hand  be  against  me.”  The  conclusion  of  the  speech 
was  lost  on  Henry,  for,  unable  to  bear  the  smart  of 
what  he  had  heard,  he  ran  out  of  the  house,  and 
from  that  night  disappeared  from  the  neighborhood. 
Some  one,  people  said,  had  seen  him  at  Appledore, 
soon  after  the  time  he  left  Morwenstow ;  but  what  he 
did  there  or  whither  he  went  no  one  knew. 

II. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  Henry  Woolcombe’s 
departure.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  him,  it  was 


not  even  known  if  he  were  dead  or  alive ;  and  in 
Morwenstow  village  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who,  rejecting  the  story  of  his  having  been  seen  in 
Appledore,  affirmed  that  his  father  had  arranged 
his  death,  as  he  had  done  that  of  his  mother  before 
him.  Affairs  in  Morwenstow  and  the  district  went 
on  as  before ;  Stephen  Woolcombe  was  no  less  bad¬ 
ly  thought  of^  and  was  only  secure  from  molestation 
through  the  popular  belief  that  he  had  unlimited 
power  to  do  mischief.  At  Farmer  Stapleton’s  some 
change  had  taken  place ;  the  intimacy  with  Stephen 
Woolcombe  had  become  closer,  and  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  neighbors  less  frequent.  'The 
farmer,  folks  said,  was  growing  fond,  and  Margaret, 
no  lon^r  the  blithe,  handsome  lass  she  had  been 
when  Henry  came  wooing  to  her,  had  lost  her  good 
looks,  and  seemed  to  be  wasting  away. 

The  neighbors  liked  less  and  less  to  speak  of 
Stephen,  for  they  firmly  believed  in  his  power  to 
“  overlook  ”  and  to  “  witch  cattle  ” ;  but  when  they 
did  mention  him  it  was  only  to  express  their  regret 
that  he  shoifld  ever  have  crossed  the  path  of  Marga¬ 
ret  Stapleton,  and  their  fear  lest  he  should  work 
some  dire  ill  to  her  father.  Marriage,  however,  was 
not  spoken  of ;  the  attraction  by  which  Stephen 
drew  Margaret  was  akin  to  the  fascination  by  which 
a  boa-constrictor  subdues  its  prey,  and  it  did  not 
yet  appear  in  what  manner  he  meant  to  devour  it. 

It  was  a  rough  night  in  the  middle  of  October,  two 
years  after  Henry  Woolcombe  had  left;  there  had 
been  a  heavy  gale  blowing  for  two  days,  and  the  sea 
was  in  a  fury.  Rocks  that  reared  their  heads  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  sea  were  washed  and  besprayed, 
the  shore  was  torn  up  and  furrowed  in  a  thousand 
places,  and  land  and  sea  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
From  Hartland  to  Bude  a  long,  broad  line  of  foam 
marked  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  joined,  and 
here  and  there  balks  of  timber  and  broken  speos, 
washed  in  from  the  ocean,  testified  to  the  effects  of 
the  storm  some  distance  away  from  the  coast.  News 
came  to  Morwenstow  that  a  ship  in  distress  was  be¬ 
ing  driven  from  the  westward,  and  that  it  was  not 
possible  she  could  weather  Hartland  Point. 

The  whole  village  turned  out,  and  being  unable 
to  descry  the  vessel  from  their  own  cliffs,  ran  down 
towards  Sandymouth,  hoping  thence  to  discover  her. 
A  wide  berth  gave  they  to  Stephen  Woolcombe’s 
dwelling,  which  they  passed  on  their  way  down,  and 
when  they  came  to  Farmer  Stapleton’s  they  per¬ 
ceived  that*  his  house  was  close  shut  up.  The  farmer 
had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  Stephen  Woolcombe 
had  been  attending  him,  and  now  death  had  stepped 
in  to  claim  a  victim.  At  any  other  time  the  people 
would  have  stopped  and  offered  assistance  to  Mar¬ 
garet,  but  a  wreck  was  an  attraction  paramount,  so 
the  people  ran  on,  waiting  for  a  more  convenient 
season  to  pay  their  respect  to  the  dead,  and  offer 
their  sympathy  to  the  living.  Had  they  stayed,  they 
might  have  seen  Stephen  Woolcombe  leave  Staple¬ 
ton’s  house  cautiously,  and  with  a  heavy  bag  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  He,  too,  had  heard  of  the 
wreck,  and  after  depositing  his  load  in  his  cottage, 
went  down  to  it,  or  rather  to  the  rocks  above  Sandy¬ 
mouth,  from  which  point  the  people  were  watching 
the  vessel,  as  she  drove  to  her  destruction. 

“  Where  will  she  strike,  tliink  ye  ?  ”  asked  the  sex¬ 
ton  of  Morwenstow. 

“  Not  near  enough  to  the  land  for  your  trade  to 
get  custom.  She  ’ll  hit  those  rocks  on  this  side  of 
Bude,  and  every  soul  on  board  will  perish,  and  every¬ 
body  be  beaten  to  powder  or  ever  they  touch  the 
shore,”  said  the  blacksmith,  adding,  with  a  shrug  of 
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the  shoulden,  “I  doubt  there’ll  be  much  picking 
out  of  her  either.” 

1  hope  there  .will,”  exclaimed  two  or  three  at 
once,  who  thought  more  of  the  picking*  to  be  got 
than  of  the  live*  to  be  saved.  “  It  ’a  many  a  long  day 
since  we  had  aught  out  of  a  wreck ;  let  us  hope  some¬ 
thing  may  be  had.” 

“  It  ’■  an  ill  wind  that  blow  good  to  nobody,  and 
may  be  this  will  blow  us  something,”  said  the  sex¬ 
ton. 

"  It  ’ll  blow  some  of  us  away,”  smd  the  smith, 
as' the  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  in  fierce  gusts 
for  some  home,  now  rushed  in  a  tremendous  body 
along  the  coast,  and  threatened  with  destruction 
everything  that  presented  itself  above  the  dead 
level. 

“  We  all  know  what  that  gust  means,”  said  an¬ 
other,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  where  Stephen  Wool- 
combe,  who  had  just  arrived,  was  standing  on  the 
rock  above  them.  Whether  they  did  all  know  what 
was  meant,  either  by  the  wind,  or  by  the  mention  of 
it  in  connection  with  Stephen  Woolcombe,  did  not 
appear ;  but  the  arrival  ol  Woolcombe  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  a  general  stoppage  in  the  conversation.  The 
villagers  stood  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and 
strove,  by  peering  through  the  gloom,  to  make  out 
exactly  where  the  ship  lay  in  which  they  had  so 
lively  an  interest.  A  man  who  had  crept  along  the 
clifif  for  some  distance  towards  Bude  now  returned 
and  reported  that  the  ship  was  a  large  one ;  that  she 
bad  passed  Bude,  but  was  too  near  in  shore  to  clear 
Ilartland  Point,  and  that  she  would  probably  strike 
on  tlie  rocks  immediately  under  where  they  stood,  or 
else  be  diished  to  pieces  on  Ilennacliffe,  on  the  east 
side  of  Morwenstow. 

“  There  she  is,”  cried  the  smith,  who  had  crawled 
on  his  stomach  as  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  as  the 
storm  would  let  him  without  blowing  him  over ;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  in  a  few  seconds  more  the  strug¬ 
gling  ship  was  seen  by  them  all.  The  moon  ha<l 
risen,  and  was  shining  brightly  on  the  conflict  of  the 
elements  beneath  it ;  the  thunder-clouds,  which 
rolled  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  sky,  giving  her 
leave  fur  a  short  space  to  reveal  the  more  distinctly 
the  horrors  of  the  tempest.  In  the  grip  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  ground  sea  lay  a  fine  ship  of  some  eight  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  her  mast  close  off  at  the  deck,  without 
spar  or  canvas  or  bulkwards,  her  decks  swept,  the  sea 
making  a  clean  breach  over  her,  and  she  laboring 
hopelessly  against  the  frightful  attacks'  that  were 
m^e  upon  her.  The  moonlight  showed  her  now 
lifting  her  bows,  with  the  stump  of  her  bowsprit 
pointing  upwards  like  the  hand  of  the  ship  implor¬ 
ing  aid  from  heaven,  high  out  of  the  water,  now 
plunging  heavily  head  under  to  the  waves,  which 
momentarily  increased  the  power  they  had  over 
her.  Then,  as  a  long  roller  took  her  on  the  broa<l- 
side,  she  would  heel  over  on  her  beam  ends,  receive 
a  large  addition  to  the  already  excessive  weight  of 
water  inside  her,  and  slowly  right  herself  again  in 
idle  hope  of  better  treatment.  Every  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  the  black  mass  of  her  hull  must  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  foam-white  sea  which  tossed  and  raged 
so  furiously.  Twenty  yards  ahead  of  her,  and  right 
in  her  course,  stood  the  first  line  of  breakers,  behind 
which,  in  serried  ranks,  were  dense  blocks  of  sup¬ 
porters  ready  to  insure  the  destruction  of  anything 
that  might  escape  the  fangs  of  their  advanced 
brethren.  It  was  impossible  that  the  ship  should 
escape,  though  it  was  just  possible  she  might  be 
flung  ashore  at  Sandymouth  itself,  where  she  might 
die  a  trifle  more  easily,  and  give  those  on  board  a 


bare  chance  —  nothing  more  —  of  saving  their 
lives. 

The  moonlight  disclosed  this  scene  on  the  water 
below  the  cliff;  on  the  cliff  itself  it  showed  the 
group  of  villagers  standing  at  gaze,  and  keeping  to¬ 
gether  because  of  the  wind  that  smote  so  violently. 
On  the  rock  above  them  was  Stephen  Woolcombe, 
who  looked  like  the  evil  genius  of  the  storm ;  and 
at  a  point  whence  she  could  see,  though  she  herself 
was  hidden,  was  Margaret  Stapleton.  Was  it  that 
the  strange  fascination  Woolcombe  exerted  over 
her  drew  her  forth  to  watch  and  follow  him,  was  it 
that  she  feared  to  be  alone  in  the  cottage  with  her 
dead  father,  or  was  it  some  secret  spring,  apart  from 
all  these,  which  impelled  her  to  seek  the  cliff  on 
such  a  night?  Wrapped  in  a  shawl,  which  covered 
her  head  and  all  her  body,  she  stoo<l  exposed  to  the 
storm,  less  afraid  of  it  than  of  the  lonesome  compa¬ 
ny  of  her  own  sad  thoughts. 

Sad  thoughts !  yes ;  for  Margaret  Stapleton  had 
never  known  what  peace  meant  since  the  day  Hen¬ 
ry  Woolcombe  left  Morwenstow.  In  some  freak, 
half  pettish,  half  vain,  she  had  ventured  to  trifle 
with  a  nature  she  should  have  respected  too  much 
to  have  trifled  with.  Henry  was,  jierhapa  she 
thought,  too  quiet  and  undemonstrative  in  his  af¬ 
fection,  —  delayed  over  long  to  declare  his  love,  if 
he  entertained  any  for  her,  and  did  not  woo  as 
other  men  wooed,  making  a  temporary'  idol  of  the 
object  of  their  suit.  Something  or  other  in  his 
sterling,  manly  character  displeased  her  ^  she 
thought  she  would  try  him,  and  when,  for  purposes 
of  his  own,  Stephtn  Woolcombe  pretended  to  her 
affections,  she  seemed  to  encourage  him,  ignorant 
of  the  insult  she  was  offering  to  the  man  she  really 
loved,  and  who  really  loved  her.  Pique  at  the  way 
in  which  Henry  had  received  her  “  test,”  at  the 
roud  assertion  of  his  dignity  as  a  man  implied  by 
is  silence  and  his  omission  to  persuade  her  to  his 
own  side,  prevented  her  from  explaining  matters, 
and  it  was  not  till  Henry’s  sudden  departure  awak¬ 
ened  her  from  her  dream  that  she  found  how  fool¬ 
ish  she  had  been.  For  Stephen  Woolcombe  she 
had  not,  —  could  not  have  —  any  affection,  though 
there  was,  ns  has  been  said,  something  of  the 
serpent’s  charm  about  him  that  fascinated  her; 
she  had  other  reasons,  too,  in  tlie  growing  intimacy 
which  slie  could  not  stop  between  her  father  and 
Stephen,  to  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  man ; 
and  there  was,  after  all,  something  in  Stephen’s 
manner  when  he  chose  to  be  gracious  that  was 
singularly  winning.  Suspicion,  however,  as  to  the 
motive  for  Stejihen  Woolcombe’s  attachment  to  her 
father,  —  who  was,  as  she  knew  perfectly  well 
somewhat  weak  in  the  understanding,  —  hail  for 
some  time  possessed  her  mind.  Stephen’s  actions, 
too,  she  doubted  during  her  father’s  illness ;  and 
now  the  old  man  was  dead,  instinct  told  her  that 
Stephen  Woolcombe  had  had  both  a  motive  and  a 
hand  in  his  death,  though  what  the  motive  was  she 
did  not  know.  From  this  time  she  resolved  to 
watch  Stephen  closely,  and  an  irresistible  impulse 
led  her  to  follow  him  this  night  to  where  he  stood 
looking  at  the  wreck  from  the  cliffs  at  Samly- 
inouth. 

Stephen  Woolcombe  stood  apart  from  the  rest ; 
they  were  lower  and  to  windward  of  him,  so  that 
anything  he  might  say  they  could  not  hear.  Mar¬ 
garet,  however,  heard  him  as  he  gesticulated  and 
spoke  to  himself,  —  there  was  not  any  visible  being 
to  whom  he  could  be  addressing  himself.  “  Go 
from  me,  you  scoundrel ;  why  do  you  mock  me  with 
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that  face  o[  youn,  so  like  your  dead  mother’s  ?  Go, 
Henry  Wodcombe,  go,  or  I  ’ll  execute  my  threat. 
This  is  the  third  time  you  have  dogged  me  since  you 
pretended  to  leave  the  district.  Fly,  avaunt !  ”  he 
cried,  stamping  his  foot  and  shaking  his  clenched 
fist  at  something  in  the  air.  ^Margaret’s  attention 
was  drawn  off  at  this  moment  by  a  cry  of  horror 
from  the  group  of  villagers  lower  down.  The  ship 
which  had  been  battling  so  hard  with  the  cruel 
waves,  had  at  length  yielded  ;  an  enormous  mass  of 
water  bad  lilted  her  up  bodily  and  dashed  her  into 
a  cleft  between  two  of  the  outermost  rocks.  There 
she  lay,  her  seams  opening  and  closing,  as  though 
she  panted  with  the  exertions  she  had  made.  Great 
pieces  of  her  timbers  were  snapped  ofi"  by  the  rocks 
that,  with  razor-edged  sides,  wounded  her  as  she 
passed.  Masses  of  water  rolled  over  and  into  her, 
tearing  away  deck  and  deck-furnishings,  ’and  all  the 
crew.  These  last  were  drowned  within  reach  of  safe¬ 
ty,  or  were  bruised  to  death  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
ship  they  had  manned  lay  next  day  in  a  heap  of  con¬ 
fusion,  her  form  and  symmetry  lost,  a  motionless,  dead 
mass.  Corpses  came  on  shore,  but  no  living  person, 
so  that  there  was  no  scojie  for  the  eccentricities  of 
the  Cornish  men  in  respect  of  the  half  drowned  to 
have  play.  There  was  not  even  anything  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  name  or  the  country  to  which  the  ship  be- 
longeil. 

•  On  the  morning  after  the  wreck,  the  sea  and  the 
wind  subsided,  contenteil,  as  it  seemed,  with  the 
conijucst  they  had  made.  At  low  water,  —  the 
ship  had  struck  at  the  top  of  the  tide,  —  visitors 
went  down  to  her  in  hope  of  finding  spoil.  As  yet, 
however,  she  had  not  broken  up  enough  to  allow  of 
close  inspection,  and  her  cargo,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  not  sufficiently  disclosed  to  allow  of  raids 
being  made  upon  it.  The  wreckers  put  off  the  hour 
for  their  depredations  in  hope  that  the  sea  would  yet 
do  for  them  the  work  of  axes  and  picks.  One  man 
there  was,  Stt'phen  Woolcoinbe,  who  also  scrutinized 
the  vessel,  climbed  about  her  and  surveyed  her  nar¬ 
rowly,  and  from  what  he  saw  determined  to  revisit 
her  on  a  more  private  occasion.  Daylight  was  too 
garish  for  him;  he  would  come  again  at  night,  when 
he  knew  full  well  the  superstitioas  fears  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  prevent  their  joining  him.  He  did  not 
know  how  closely  he  was  watched  by  Margaret 
Stapleton.  She  feigned  friendship  for  him  because 
it  suited  her  to  do  so ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  necessarily  devoted  to  the  burial  of  her  father, 
she  ccMed  not  to  inform  herself  upon  all  Stephen’s 
movements.  He  took  her  attention  for  love,  and, 
in  the  love  he  really  entertained  for  her,  after  his 
fashion,  foigot  to  follow  his  natural  instinct,  which 
was  to  suspect  as  interested  every  act  of  kindness  in 
another.  She  was  unmaidenly  in  her  assiduity, 
seeking  Stephen  at  his  cottage  rather  than  let  him 
be  out  of  her  sight,  and  she  professed  so  much,  and 
with  such  art,  that  Stephen  began  to  trust  her,  and 
admit  her  to  some  of  his  confidence.  Wisely  she 
forbore  to  touch  upon  the  subject  she  was  now 
most  concerned  to  know,  —  what  had  become  of  the 
treasure  which  she  believed  her  father  to  have  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  which  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Another  subject,  too,  she  burned  to  be  informed 
upon,  after  the  conversation  she  had  overheard 
Stephen  holding  with  himself  before  the  wreck  came 
ashore,  and  into  which  Henry  Woolcombe’s  name 
was  so  curiously  brought.  She  held  her  own  coun¬ 
sel,  however,  and  resolved  to  wait. 

[To  be  coDtinned.] 
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CHAPTER  XyLl— Omtitaud. 

MANY  WATERS  WILL  NOT  QCENCH  LOVE. 

That  afternoon  Cassie’s  work  certainly  suffered. 
Roland  followed  her  to  and  fro  after  the  cow  and 
the  pig,  and  they  wandered  together  down  to  the 
little  streamlet  which  flowe<l  through  the  glen  amid 
a  tangle  of  lady-fern  and  brushwcxKl,  and  up  and 
down  the  rude  steps  and  the  paved  path  which  led 
to  the  church,  by  the  steep  ascent  on  the  other  side. 
“  We  ’ll  hae  to  go  there  soon  oursens,  Cassie,”  said 
he,  as  they  lingered  on  the  little  bridge  made  of 
three  large  stone  flags  overarched  with  fantastic 
ash  and  [xillard  oak,  till  the  long  level  shadows  fell 
round  them. 

Few  were  the  words  he'said  about  his  father,  but 
he  made  her  understand  that  Joshua  had  now 
cut  himself  off  entirely  from  his  son,  —  the  last 
anchor  to  a  possible  good  life.  They  could  now  do 
nothing,  and  he  shrank  from  exposing  his  future 
wife  to  the  reflection  of  the  terrible  doom  which 
might  be  impending.  Surely  it  was  best  to  go  over 
sea  when  they  could  do  no  good  by  staying ;  and 
then  he  hinted  at  his  new  and  horrible  dread  that 
he  might  be  called  on  to  give  evidence  against  his 
father. 

“  Nanny  Elmes  telled  us  so,”  said  Cassie. 

One  word  the  poor  fellow  clung  to :  he  gave  her 
his  own  version  of  that  night’s  revelations,  which  to 
Roland’s  mind  implied  that  Joshua  had  not  himself 
struck  a  blow.  “  He  never  hit  un ;  I  believe  it,  on 
my  soul  I  do,  my  darlin’,”  he  went  on,  as  they 
strolled  home  together. 

“  I  mun  get  the  iron  and  iron  out  them  creases  in 
thy  forehead,”  said  she  that  evening  as  she  lifted  up 
the  mass  of  light  locks  which  had  hung  so  wildly 
when  he  arrived,  but  were  becoming  smooth  and 
civilized  already. 

“  I  think  thee  ’st  done  a  good  bit  o’  the  job  by 
now,”  observed  Lydia,  smiling. 

He  looked  fondly  at  Cassie,  and  then  a  shadow 
passed  over  his  face.  “  But  there ’s  creases  there 
even  thou  canstna  smooth  away.”  And  he  turned 
and  went  out  into  the  quiet  night  to  recover  himself. 

“  We  wants  to  be  onr  lone  together,  Lyddy  and 
me,”  said  Cassie,  at  night.  “  We  ’re  very  throng, 
and  thee  ’st  sorely  i’  th’  road.  Thou  mun  go  out  wi’ 
German  i’  th’  morning. 

“  I ’m  a  wanting  sore  for  to  hear  about  them  for¬ 
eign  parts,  but  I  canna  get  a  word  out  on  him.  He 
mun  be  a  bit  hard  o’  bearin’,  on’y ’t  is  queer  it ’s 
alius  o’  my  side  o’  his  yead !  ”  said  the  lad,  smiling  at 
Roland. 

German  had  caught  at  the  notion  of  a  change. 
Canada  was  of  course  to  him  the  vaguest  of  ideas, 
but  he  had  come  down  from  the  position  of  a  farmer 
to  that  of  a  servant  lad  with  some  difficulty.  The 
women  were  mistresses  in  their  own  dwelling,  but  he 
was  at  the  beck  and  orders  of  a  master,  after  having 
been  one  himself,  and  he  had  as  earnest  a  desire  as 
Roland  to  begin  afresh.  A  very  few  words  accord¬ 
ingly  settled  the  matter,  and  they  had  begun  to  ar¬ 
range  for  selling  the  cow  and  their  property  in  gen¬ 
eral  even  before  they  went  out  next  morning. 

“  I  ’ll  write  to  the  ship’s  office,”  said  Roland,  “  and 
to  auld  sailor  Jack,  —  he  were  always  epod  to  me, 
and  he  ’ll  see  to  all ’s  being  set  as  it  should  be.” 

“  I  mun  go  and  buy  a  sheet  o’  paper,  then,  and 
borrow  some  ink  at  the  public  for  yer,”  said  Cassie. 
Literary  pursuits  were  not  common  in  the  cottage ; 
and  she  hung  over  him  to  watch  the  wonderful  per- 
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formance  of  making  a  letter,  and  gloried  In  the 
marvels  of  his  scholarship. 

A  letter  has  a  body  common  to  all  such  composi¬ 
tions,  to  which  any  information  it  is  desirable  to 
communicate  is  afterwards  added  as  a  sort  of  extra : 
—  i.  c.  “  This  comes  hoping,”  &c.,  and  “  leaves  me  at 
these  presents,”  is  a  necessary  part ;  your  announce¬ 
ment  that  you  are  married,  or  ruined,  or  buried  is 
but  accidental ;  and  Roland’s  epistle  wiis  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule. 

The  women,  however,  were  not  fated  to  have 
their  time  alone,  for  old  Nathan  appeared  not  long 
after. 

“  I ’ve  been  thinkin’  a  very  deal  up  and  down  sin’ 
I  were  here,”  said  he,  standing  upright  in  the  middle 
of  the  house  leaning  on  his  staff.  “  It’s  ill  living  wi’ 
a  scolding  woman  :  a  man  mid  as  lief  be  in  a  wind¬ 
mill  ;  it ’s  better  to  live  on  a  house-top  nor  with  a 
brawling  woman  in  a  wide  place.  I  want  my  own 
fireside  again.  My  missus  were  that  good-tempered, 
't  were  like  the  sun  upon  one’s  vittles,  so  now  I ’m 
■wantin’  ye  all  for  to  come  and  bide  wi’  me,  —  Lyddy 
for  to  marry  me,  and  Cassie  and  German  to  be  my 
childer.  Now,  will  ye  ?  ” 

“  Uncle,”  said  the  girl,  half  laughing,  “  did  yer 
meet  Roland  a  cornin’  here  ?  ” 

“  Roland  Stracey  ?  No,  child.  Is  he  come  back 
i’  th’  country  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  I  be  a  goin’  to  marry  him,  so  ye  see  I 
canna  come.” 

“  Whew !  ”  said  the  old  man,  with  a  kind  of  whistle. 

“  His  father ’s  son !  ”  The  world’s  talk  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  heard,  and  “  across  the  sea  ”  grew  fair  in 
Cassie’s  eyes. 

“  We  ’re  thinking  of  going  to  Canada,”  said  she. 

“  Well,  it  sounds  quare,  too,”  said  Nathan.  “  To 
be  sure.  But  there ’s  Lyddy.  Won’t  ye  hae  me, 
Lyddy  ?  I ’m  a  year  younger  nor  Ashford,  and  I ’d 
make  ye  a  kind  husband.” 

“  And  I ’m  certain  sure  ye  would,”  answered  she, 
warmh',  “and  thank  ye  kindly.  Master  Nathan; 
“but  I’ve  a  cast  in  my  lot  wi’  thae  three,  my  dear 
ones,  for  good  and  ill,  till  death  do  us  part.” 

“  Let  be,  let  be,”  said  the  old  man.  “  Think  on ’t, 
turn  it  over  a  bit” 

“Nay,  we  canna  spare  her,  uncle,”  answered 
Cassie,  with  a  smile  and  a  sort  of  pride.  “  There ’s 
a  many  wants  her,  ye  see,”  added  the  girl,  putting 
her  arm  over  Lydia’s  shoulder  as  she  sat  at  work. 
And  Nathan  saw  that  his  long-considered  scheme 
had  melted  away.  Presently  the  young  men  came 
in  together,  eagerly  discussing  their  plans. 

“  1  ’ve  a  been  up  to  Parson  Taylor  for  to  see  after 
the  ‘  spurrings,’  ”  ♦  said  Roland,  as  he  entered.  “  Th’ 
auld  man  were  a  sitting  i’  th’  kitchen  wi’  his  por¬ 
ringer  upo’  his  knees,  and  he  says,  ‘  I  hope  as  you ’ve 
enough  for  to  pay  me  my  rights.  It ’s  a  hard  matter 
for  me  to  get  through,  I  can  tell  ye,  Roland  Stracey, 
and  that ’s  the  truth.  ’T  were  n’t  but  last  Easter  as 
I  niver  got  my  dues  upo’  th’  pattens  and  cocks’ 
eggs.’  ”  (The  hens  pay  for  themselves  of  their  pro¬ 
duce,  —  the  cocks  are  probably  punished  for  their 
remissness  in  not  laying.)  “  ‘  It ’s  queer  times, 
these,’  says  he.  ‘  I  dunno  whiles  whether  I  stanns 
on  my  head  or  my  heels.  And  so  you  and  Cassie 
Ashford ’s  a  goin’  to  put  yer  horses  togither  ?  ”  he 
says.  ‘  The  world ’s  fine  and  changed  sin’  I  were 
young.’  ” 

The  class  of  which  “  the  parson  ”  belonged  has 
completely  died  out,  their  existence  being  almost 
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forgotten.  Miserably  paid,  the  difficulties  of  com¬ 
munication  rendering  any  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world  impossible,  “  Parson  Taylor,”  in  appearance 
and  manner,  was  hardly  above  a  common  laborer ; 
and  although  he  was  not  an  illiterate  man,  his  dia¬ 
lect  was  as  broad  as  that  of  his  parishioners,  with 
whom  Indeed  he  was  completely  on  a  level. 

“  lie  didna  think  mueh  o’  them  parts  across  the 
water,  when  we  axed  him ;  but  eh,  he  didna  seem 
to  know  nowt  about  it,  so  to  speak  ;  and  one  mid  as 
well  be  set  i’  th’  ground  like  a  turmit  as  canna  wair 
its  own  head,  as  not  flit  when  one  has  a  mind  so  to 
do.  Dunna  you  say  so,  uncle  ?  ”  said  German, 
turning  eagerly  towards  him. 

The  old  man  had  stood  by  in  silence  and  some 
mortification  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  as  he  now  be¬ 
gan  to  criticise  their  plans,  the  rejected  suitor  be¬ 
came  the  wise  Nathan  once  more. 

“  Well,  it  a’most  dazes  a  man  for  to  hearken  ye 
youngsters  talk,  as  blithe  as  bees ;  and  there ’s  the  big 
watern,  wi’  only  a  board  atwixt  ye  and  death,  ana 
the  wild  beasts  and  the  serpents,  and  the  savages 
nak’d  as  when  they  was  born.  There ’s  a  man  I  heard 
no  longer  nor  Toosday,  and  he ’d  a  soiig  as  said,  — 

<  Peter  Gray  went  out  to  trade 
Id  furs  and  other  skins, 

But  he  got  scalped  and  tommie-hocked 
By  those  nasty  Indahins.* 

Tommie-hocking,  —  I  eanna  rightly  tell  what  that 
mid  be,  but  it  stan’s  to  reason  't  ain’t  anything 
pleasant.” 

The  women  looked  a  little  aghast :  the  unknown 
is  always  terrible,  and  this  new  peril  bade  fair  to 
stand  more  in  the  way  of  their  imaginations  than  all 
the  real  obstacles. 

“  Me  and  German ’s  pretty  good  agin  thoe  black 
people,  I  take  it,”  said  Roland;  who  was  not  very 
strong  ethnographically,  and  somewhat  doubtful  as 
to  the  color  of  his  future  enemies.  But  though  he 
spoke  contemptuously  he  was  a  little  anxious  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  new  view  of  the  case  on  his  woman¬ 
kind.  “  German  mun  take  his  big  sword,”  he  added, 
laughing  uneasily. 

Nathan,  however,  was  reassured  by  the  effect  of 
his  eloquence  after  his  late  disconditure,  and  he 
began  graciously  to  relent.  “  I  wunna  say,  though, 
as  you  ’re  wrong,  a’  things  considered.  But  law, 
ye  ’ll  be  a  sight  o’  time  getting  the  brass  together ! 
Come,  I ’ll  just  lend  ye  twelve  pund,  or  gi’e  it  for 
that  matter,  an  ye  canna  pay  it  back.  Ye  ’re  a’ 
that ’s  left  to  me  o’  Bessie,”  said  he  with  a  sigh,  as 
he  prepared  to  depart  with  rather  a  downcast 
face. 

“  I  wish  you ’d  go  with  us,  uncle,”  said  German. 

“  I ’m  too  old,  my  lad,  too  old  by  twenty  year. 
But  ye  mun  think  o’  me  whiles,  where  ye  ’re  a 
goin’.” 

“  You ’ve  took  good  heed  we  shanna  forget  ye,” 
said  Cassie,  with  a  smile  on  her  lip  and  a  tear  in 
her  eye.  “  You  ’ll  come  back  to  the  wedding,  uncle,” 
she  went  on,  following  him  as  he  left  the  house. 
“  They  say  it  ain’t  lucky  to  hae  any  one  at  a  marry¬ 
ing  as  is  older  nor  bride  and  groom,  but  Roland  and 
me  ’ll  risk  that.” 


CHAPTER  IXII.  —  HOPE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

“  I  WANT  to  see  th’  auld  place  again  afore  we  flit 
for  good,”  said  Cassie  a  few  days  later  to  Roland, 
and  up  the  long  rutted  track  they  went,  every  step 
a  memory  to  her.  But  the  house  at  Stone  Edge 
was  dirty  and  ill-kept,  full  of  screaming  children. 
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and  little  pleasure  to  see,  and  they  passed  on  to  the 
Druid’s  Stones  on  the  £dp:e  (now,  alas !  destroyed, 
like  many  of  their  fellows).  The  grand  old  hills 
spread  wide  under  their  feet,  beautiihl,  though  the 
day  was  gray  and  colorless,  while  they  looked  their 
last  over  their  old  country. 

“  Tliere ’s  the  ‘  self  stone  ’  above  father’s  close  on 
Win  Hill,”  said  Roland,  “  and  Lose  Hill,  where  yer 
uncle ’s  biding  now  with  Martha.”  Probably  the 
names  recorded  some  pre-historic  battle  of  the  abo¬ 
rigines  with  the  Danes,  who  are  generally  fathered 
with  all  fights  in  that  county.  The  two  hills 
faced  each  other  over  a  dale  lovely  to  look  upon. 
There  is  little  positive  feeling  for  beauty  of  seenery 
in  the  peasant  class  ;  it  is  a  taste  of  cultivation  ;  but 
there  is  a  clinging  love  to  the  old  landmarks,  a 
sehn.iucht,  difficult  to  describe,  but  verj'  real  and  deep. 

“  When  I  were  at  the  worst  about  thee,  I  used  to 
come  up  here,”  said  Cassie.  “  Winter  were  begin¬ 
ning  and  it  were  cold  and  windy  :  there  were  a  little 
blue  harebell  as  growed  in  among  the  dark  stones, 
looking  so  nesh  and  bright  through  it  all,  and  I 
thought  it  were  my  hope  ;  and  when  the  weather 

frew  snowy  I  was  ’fraid  it  would  kill  my  hope,  and 
just  picked  it  and  kep’  it  in  my  Bible.  Good  by,” 
she  went  on,  going  up  and  stroking  the  solemn  old 
stones.  “  You  ’ll  niver  see  us  again  no  more,  and 
you  ’ll  not  break  yer  hearts  nor  yer  corners  for  that,” 
she  added,  reproachfully. 

There  is  something  chilling  and  disappointing  in 
the  contrast  between  the  everlasting  hills  and  our 
brief  day.  They  will  smile  as  fairly  when  we  are 
gone,  they  care  nothing  for  our  love  or  our  sorrow. 
The  want  of  sympathy  falls  occasionally  like  an  ache 
upon  one ’s  heart.  Something  like  this  passed 
through  her,  though  she  could  not  have  put  it  into 
words,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
from  the  insensible  nature  to  the  warm  human  heart 
beside  her,  and  clung  to  his  arm. 

“  I  ’in  a  poor  portion  for  thee,  Cassie,”  said  he, 
with  a  sigh.  “  I ’ve  nowt  to  give  thee,  and  I  tak’ 
thee  away  from  a’  thou  lovest.” 

“  I  wunna  wed  thee  an  thou  sayest  such  things. 
Dostna  know  I  care  more  for  thee  than  for  a’  the 
stones  as  iver  was  born  ?  ”  answered  she,  with  a 
pout  and  a  smile. 

When  they  re-entered  the  cottage  they  found 
Lydia  as  much  “  put  about  ”  as  was  possible  to  her 
gentle  nature. 

“  Councillor  Gilbert  have  a  been  here  nigh  upon 
an  hour,”  said  she,  “  speering  no  end  o’  questions 
up  and  down.  Why  we  had  n’t  made  more  rout 

about - ,”  and  she  paused  ;  “  and  what  for  we 

let  thee  wed  wi’  Roland,”  she  added  in  a  low  voice, 
turning  to  Cassie.  “  I  could  ha’  cried,  he  (leaved 
me  so  wi’  it  all ;  but  I  never  let  on  as  I  cared  a  bit, 
and  the  upshot  o’  it  all  was,  where  were  thy  feyther 
I  made  as  if  I ’d  niver  heerd  tell  o’  thissen,  and  I 
couldna  understan’  thatten,  and  at  last  he  got  into  a 
rage  like,  and  went  off,  saying  as  he  b’lieved  I  were 
just  right  down  stupid  silly,  but  he ’d  get  what  he 
wanted  for  a’  that.” 

In  fact  Lydia’s  demeanor  had  been  a  master¬ 
piece  of  defensive  warfare ;  she  had  let  down  over 
her  whole  face  and  manner  that  impenetrable  veil  of 
apparent  stolidity  which  is  so  often  used  by  her  class 
as  armor  against  impertinent  que.stions,  and  which 
is  as  difficult  to  get  through  as  the  feather-beds  used 
in  an  old  siege  hung  over  the  castle  walb. 

“  The  man’s  a  bad  un,  and  he ’s  a  grudge  at 
father,”  said  Roland,  gloomily.  “  I  wish  we  were 
off.” 


“  Ye  dunno  think  as  he  could  forbid  the  banns  ?  ” 
put  in  Cassie,  anxiously. 

“  Them  lawyers  is  like  ferrets ;  they  ’re  so  sharp 
that  they ’d  worrit  and  worrit  through  a  stone  wall 
afore  they ’d  be  denied  any  think,”  replied  he. 

And  they  hurried  on  their  preparations.  They 
had  sold  almost  everything  belonging  to  them  to 
pay  their  passage,  save  warrior  .rVshford’s  big  sword, 
which  was  found  not  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  S(|uare 
inches  of  “  emigrant’s  luggage  ”  permitted  in  the 
hold,  or  the  still  smaller  space  of  “  cabin  neces¬ 
saries,”  and,  German  hung  it  up  in  the  little  chapel 
up  the  glen. 

“  Mebbe  I  miiy  claim  it  still,”  he  said,  rather  sadly. 

The  earliest  possible  day  after  the  banns  was 
appointed  for  the  marriage.  It  was  a  still  cloudy 
morning  in  July,  as  they  passed  along  the  silent 
meadows,  where  the  hay  had  just  been  c.arried, 
and  the  bright  green  of  the  “  eddi.sh  ”  was  lair  to 
look  on;  up  the  “clattered  way”  they  went — the 
paved  path  necessary  in  these  mountain  regions  to 
make  the  road  passable  at  all  in  muddy  weather  — 
and  through  the  copsewood,  to  the  little  chapel 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  deep  wild  glen  on  its 
lonely  hillside,  surrounded  by  great  old  feathery 
ash.  Nothing  could  be  more  solitary ;  and  the  still¬ 
ness  seemed  almost  increased  by  the  sound  of  the 
single  bell  which  rang  forth  from  the  small  orna¬ 
mented  turret  perched  at  one  corner,  —  a  quiet  note, 
used  for  strangely  different  purposes,  —  a  wedding, 
a  funeral,  or  a  birth.  It  belonged  to  the  days  when 
bells  were  properly  baptized,  and  had  its  name 
engraved  round  its  neck,  —  Melodia  nomen  Mag¬ 
dalena:  campana  resonat,  —  and  now  gave  forth 
its  quiet  welcome,  that  {leculiarly  restful,  peaceful 
sound  which  a  village  bell  seems  to  “gather  in  its 
still  life  among  the  trees.” 

“  The  pai-son  ain ’t  come,”  said  the  old  clerk, 
looking  out  from  a  window  of  the  tower.  “  I  ’ll  go 
down  and  open  for  ye.  Things  ain ’t  hardly  fettled 
yet  within.” 

As  they  stood  silently  before  the  closed  door,  Cas- 
sie’s  face  was  full  of  thought.  It  is  a  solemn 
moment  for  a  woman,  and  must  always  be  so  to  her, 
if  she  thinks  at  all :  the  death  of  the  old  life,  the 
birth  of  the  new,  as  she  stands  on  the  threshold,  as 
it  were,  of  an  unknown  future,  giving  up  her  sep¬ 
arate  and  individual  existence  forever,  and  becom¬ 
ing  part  of  another,  can  be  no  light  matter  to  her, 
however  deep  her  affection.  Cassie,  fortunately 
for  her,  had  been  made  to  think  and  feel  too  much 
by  the  sufferings  and  anxieties  of  her  past  life,  to 
take  marriage  as  the  peasant  class  (and  indeed  a 
much  higher  one,  for  that  matter)  so  often  does. 

“  Thee  ’rt  not  afraid,  Cassie,  o’  trustin’  thysen  to 
me  ?  ”  said  Roland,  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  with  a 
pressure  of  her  hand  that  was  almost  painful.  ' 

The  girl’s  expression  in  reply,  as  she  looked  up  to 
him,  though  she  did  not  speak,  told  more  forcibly 
than  by  any  words  how  entire  was  the  confidence  of 
her  love.  Lydia  sat  silently  a  little  way  off,  on  the 
low  stone  wall,  and  waited.  No  one  was  ever  less 
inclined  to  revert  to  herself  and  her  own  sensations, 
but  it  was  impossible  not  to  contrast  her  own  love¬ 
less  marriage,  so  few  years  before,  in  that  very 
church,  with  theirs  ;  to  feel  that,  in  spite  of  trials, 
in  spite  of  griefs  before  and  behind  them,  they  had 
in  their  affection  a  blessing  which  could  not  be 
taken  away,  and  which  had  been  denied  to  her. 
Nathan  stood  by,  with  rather  a  rueful  countenance, 
leaning  on  his  staff. 

“I  Ekes  a  bell,”  observed  he,  for  conversation. 
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They  says  as  how  the  Deevil  can ’t  abide  it  no- 

Ihow,  and  as  it  keps  off*  ill  things  when  a  soul ’s  pass¬ 
ing.  And  mebbe  that ’s  wanted  for  a  wedding  as 
well  sometimes,”  he  ended,  as  the  old  parson  came 
up  hurriedly. 

“  Well,  youn^  uns,”  said  he,  “  you  was  nigh 
having  no  weddin’  at  all  this  morning.  I  M  one 
wi’  me  this  ever  so  long  as  would  ha  ’  forbid  it  an 
he  could.  ‘  I ’d  ha’  Roland  Straccy  took  up,’  he 
says,  ‘  as  particeps  to  the  murder,  and  then  the 
old  un  would  turn  up  in  no  time,’  but  I  pacified 
him  that  it  were  n’t  his  business,  and  would  mak’  a 
big  scandal.  I ’d  a  hard  matter  to  stop  him,  he 
worrited  me  so.  You ’d  best  mak’  haste,  I  can 
tell  ye.” 

“  So  there  was  very  ill  things  i’  th’  wind  for  the 
bell  to  tackle,”  said  Nathan,  in  a  low  voice,  smiling 
as  he  followed  them  into  the  chajiel. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  quickly  through. 
“  And  I  wish  ye  God  speed,  and  well  through  yer 
troubles,  for  you  ’ll  have  plenty  of  them,”  said  the 
old  minister  as  he  dismissed  them. 

“  But  nothing  can’t  part  us  now,”  said  Cassie, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  they  came  out  again  into  the 
open  air,  “  naythir  ill  report  nor  good  report,  and 
we  two  is  one  to  bear  them.” 

“  Yes,”  observed  Nathan,  overhearing  her,  “  two 
is  better  than  one,  because  they  has  a  good  rewanl 
for  their  labor,  for  if  one  fall  the  one  will  lift  up  his 
fellow,  but  woe  to  him  that  is  alone.  Ah,”  added 
he,  with  half  a  smile,  as  she  took  her  husband’s  arm, 
“  I  dunnot  believe  as  my  Bessie  ever  ‘  linked  ’  wi’ 
any  man  but  me  a’  her  days  as  we  was  togither.” 

As  they  came  back  once  more  to  the  cottage 
they  met  Nanny,  who  had  arrived  to  see  the  last  of 
her  friends. 

“  Well-a-day,  I ’m  fine  and  pleased  for  to  see  you 
so  content,  and  I ’m  hoping  as  it ’s  all  right,  but 
marriage  is  a  vera  tickle  thing,  —  whiles  better, 
whiles  worser.  I  buried  my  ffrst  husband  when 
Johnny  were  but  two  year  old,  and  then  I  chanced 
upo’  another,  and  1  mid  a’most  a  been  as  well  with¬ 
out  one.  He  were  a  sore  un  to  drink,  and  so  I  had 
to  fettle  for  mysen  and  him  and  the  boy  too.” 

“  Nay,”  replied  Nathan,  “  most  things  is  kittle,  — 
it ’s  according  as  ye  looks  upon  ’um.  It ’s  a  sore 
thing  to  be  alone,  and  it’s  what  God  A’mighty 
did  n’t  see  as  it  were  goo<l,  —  and  it ’s  ill  convanient 
to  ha’  company  as  is  not  to  yer  mind.  And  I ’ve  a 
got  both  on  ’um,  it  sims  to  me,”  he  added  in  a  low 
voice. 

“  I ’ve  a  brought  ye  some  pins  and  tapes,  and  a 
little  o’  all  things  as  is  agreeable,”  said  Nanny, 
helping  to  give  a  final  touch  to  the  packings. 
“  ie  ’ll  feel  mighty  comikle,  I  tak’  it,  wi’out  a  car¬ 
rier  nor  a  ’sponsible  body  peddling  about  wi’  a’  ye 
need  in  those  wild  woods  as  German  were  a  talking 
on.  Ye  ’ll  want-  sore  to  bo  back  again.  I  wish  ye 
a’  well  through.  Ye’ll  be  a  sore  loss  to  me  anyhow, 
I  know  that.” 

“  Ha’  ye  got  plenty  o’  thraps  '{  The  wind ’s  high 
west  to-day  ”  (i.  e.  close  upon  north),  “ ’t  is  main 
cold.  The  sayin’  is, 

<  Ne’er  cast  a  clout 
Till  May  be  out,’  * 

moralized  Nathan  ;  “  but  I  think  as  it  shouldna  be 
till  July.  I  wish  I  were  ten  year  younger,  and  I 
think  1  ’d  a  gone  wi’  ye.  Home ’s  home,  be  it  never 
so  homely,  but  it  ’ll  seem  cold  and  lonesome  very 
for  me  when  ye  be  a’  flitted.  Tak’  heed,”  added 

*  “  liocd  Monmouth  utinf  oA  that  Hjing.”  1048. 


he,  to  a  boy  who  was  wheeling  oft"  some  of  the 
goods  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  dropped  a  fresh  thing 
at  every  step.  “  Yer  but  a  moithering  chap.” 

“  ’T  ain’t  ray  fault,”  said  he.  “  I  canna  help  it.” 

“  Eh,  excuses  ain’t  nowt,  —  what  were  it  Aaron 
said?  ‘I  put  in  the  gold  and  there  came  out  a 
god,’”  said  Nathan,  striving  to  be  his  old  self  and 

keep  up  their  spirits.” 

He  seemed  altogether  to  have  forgotten  his  inten¬ 
tions  of  marriage,  and  treated  Lydia  exaotly  as  he 
did  his  niece. 

A  number  of  neighbors  had  come  in  to  see  the 
last  of  the  emigrants,  but  they  gradually  dropped 
off*,  and  only  he  and  Nanny  went  on  with  them  to 
the  turning  which  led  from  their  own  valley  to  the 
high-road.  The  wrench  to  Lydia  was  great,  and 
she  sufl’ered  very  much,  though  there  was  not  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  it  in  her  quiet  face.  The  tearing  up  by 
the  roots  as  it  were  of  all  her  old  associations  seemed 
to  give  her  a  separate  pang  with  every  stick  and 
stone  which  they  passed  on  their  way.  Cassie 
walked  along  by  her  husband’s  side  in  a  kind  of 
maze.  The  outer  world  was  nothing  to  her  then. 
She  was  living  in  her  own  sensations,  which  seemed 
to  her  the  only  reality,  and  all  other  things,  whether 
to  go  or  stay,  at  home  or  abroad,  indiff'erent  for  the 
time  at  least.  “  For  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love,  cherish, 
and  obey,”  seemed  ringing  in  her  ears.  They 
all  sat  (lown  on  a  bank  with  their  bundles  and 
awaited  the  wagon.  They  sat  in  silence ;  even 
Nanny  did  not  utter  a  word.  The  soft  carpet 
of  thyme  and  cistus  and  eyebright  under  their  feet 
gave  forth  a  pleasant  smell,  —  and  smelb  have  a 
singular  power  of  association,  and,  at  times,  bring 
after  them  a  whole  history  of  recollections  in  places 
and  years  far  removed.  Ever  after  in  Lydia’s  mind 
the  scent  of  thyme  brought  back  the  whole  scene, 
the  bitter  sweet  of  the  parting,  the  rocky  hills,  the 
valley,  the  feathery  wych  elms,  and  the  old  man 
murmuring  to  himself. 

“  It  won’t  be  long  now,”  said  German,  pointing 
to  the  wagon  as  it  came  slowly  down  the  road, 
which  wound  like  a  white  ribbon  along  the  green 
hillside. 

“  ’T  ain’t  for  very  long.  Nothink  ain’t  for  very 
lo^g,  thank  God,”  said  the  old  man,  half  aloud. 

“  God  bless  yer,  childer,”  he  continued,  rising 
solemnly  as  the  sound  of  the  jangling  bells  of  the 
horses  came  near.  “  I  shall  see  yer  faces  no  more, 
but  we  shall  meet  o’  the  other  side  the  river  i’  th’ 
morning,  please  Go<l,  some  time.  God  A’mighty  kip 
yer  in  a’  yer  ways,  and  prosper  ye  in  a’  yer  dealin’s, 
and  have  mercy  upon  yer  and  upo’  me,  too,”  he 
ended,  as  he  passed  his  hard  hand  over  his  eyes  and 
turned  sadly  towards  YoulcliflTe. 

Nanny  was  too  busy  stowing  away  bundles,  help¬ 
ing  to  arrange  cloaks  and  seats,  to  be  quite  aware 
that  the  last  moment  was  come,  till  the  heavy  wag¬ 
on  was  once  again  under  way,  when  she  burst 
into  a  wild  kind  of  sob.  “  And  I  have  n’t  so  much 
as  an  old  shoe  to  throw  arter  ye  for  luck !  ”  she 
cried,  holding  out  her  arms  towards  them.  It  was 
the  last  they  saw  of  their  old  home  as  they  turned 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

They  were  obliged  to  sleep  a  night  or  two  in 
Liverpool  before  the  ship  sailed,  where  the  old  sailor 
took  them  in  hand ;  but  though  Roland  looked  out 
anxiously  for  his  father  he  could  not  find  him.  As 
the  boat  left  the  shore  for  the  ship,  however,  with  a 
host  of  sympathizers  and  friends  standing  about  and 
a  ringing  final  cheer,  the  crowd  parted  for  an  in- 
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stant,  and  he  saw  the  face  he  knew  so  well,  looking 
earnestly  after  them,  sad,  dark,  and  lowering.  As 
he  caught  his  son’s  eye,  however,  he  smiled,  and 
raised  his  cap  above  his  head  with  a  shont  and  a 
cheer  that  went  to  Roland’s  heart. 

“  Is  it  him  ‘I  ”  said  Cassie,  pressing  close  to  his 
side  as  she  saw  him  turn  pale. 

“  Yes,  dearie,  and  be ’s  a  shouten  to  make  as  if  he 
were  main  glad,  —  poor  feyther  !  ” 

It  was  almost  the  solitary  piece  of  self-denial  of 
Joshua's  life  ;  let  us  hope  it  was  counted  to  him,  — 
it  was  his  last  gleam  of  good. 

His  children  prospered  in  their  new  land.  'Thej 
had  a  hard  fight  to  begin  with,  but  they  won  their 
way  to  a  farm  in  the  backwooils  in  time.  “  Penetan- 
guisheen  ”  —  the  lake  of  the  silver  strand  —  became 
a  very  pleasant  homestead,  which  they  called  Stone 
Edge,  in  spite  of  geography.  They  kept  together. 
German  never  married ;  women  such  as  he  had 
been  used  to  were  scarce  out  there,  and  he  had  all 
that  he  wanted  in  his  mother  and  in  Cassie’s  home 
and  children. 

Roland  always  held  that  his  father  had  struck  no 
blow  against  Ashford,  and  that  this  made  a  great 
difference ;  Cassie,  as  a  good  wife,  agreed  with  him, 
and  Lydia  held  her  tongue.  She  worked  with  head 
and  heart  and  hands  for  them  all,  and  was  a  happy 
woman  in  her  loving  toil  and  the  love  of  them  all 
in  return.  Sometimes  as  she  nursed  Cassie’s  nu¬ 
merous  babes  a  dreamy  look  came  over  her  face,  and 
they  knew  she  was  thinking  of  her  dead  boy,  and 
Ca.ssie  would  come  behind  her  with  one  of  her  old 
loving  caresses, — or,  better  still,  send  a  small  tyrant, 
her  first-bom,  a  little  German,  whom  Lydia  had 
tended  in  all  their  early  struggles,  and  to  whom  she 
clung  greatly  and  was  supposed  to  spoil. 

It  was  not  much  more  than  a  month  after  they 
sailed  when  the  horse-dealer  was  taken  up  for  some 
far  inferior  crime,  and  “  Lawyer  Gilbert  ”  getting 
scent  of  it,  had  the  man  put  on  his  trial  for  the  mur¬ 
der.  He,  of  course,  laid  the  chief  blame  upon  Josh¬ 
ua,  declared  that  he  had  suggesteil  the  robbery  as  a 
means  of  freeing  himself  from  debts  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  pay,  that  he  had  ridden  behind  him 
to  the  spot  where  Ashford  was  set  upon,  had  held 
the  horse  and  shared  the  spoil,  with  a  great  deal 
more  which  seemed  to  be  apocryphal ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  unravel  the  truth  from  the  lies  in  his 
statement. 

Joshua  was  still  wandering  under  a  feigned  name 
about  Liverpool,  when  one  day,  while  he  was  booz¬ 
ing  grimly  and  sadly  in  a  low  public-house  near 
the  iloi'ks,  a  friendly  voice  said  in  his  ear,  “  Tak’ 
heed,  they  ’re  arter  ye.” 

He  rose  and  went  out,  he  hardly  knew  where. 
The  sun  was  setting  behind  a  mass  of  dark  red  angry- 
looking  clouds,  and  the  tall  masts  and  rigging  stood 
out  black  and  distinct  against  the  sky  as  he  came 
out  on  the  shore.  Far  in  the  offing  was  a  ship  in 
full  sail ;  he  stood  for  a  moment  watching  her,  as 
she  seemed  to  follow  on  the  track  of  the  only  thing 
he  had  ever  loved,  his  son  :  then  his  thoughts  went 
back  to  his  “  troubles,”  as  he  called  them.  He  had 
made  a  bad  bargain  with  the  Devil:  the  county 
notes  had  been  of  scarcely  any  value ;  the  seeming 
tre.asure  had  turned  into  dead  leaves,  as  in  an  old 
fairy  tale. 

“  It  were  hardly  worth  while,”  he  muttered  to 
him-self,  as  he  came  to  a  crowd  of  men  unloading  a 
timber  vessel.  It  was  not  a  lofty  sentiment  for  such 
a  crime,  but  some  petty  detail  seems  to  fill  a  mind 


stupefied  by  guilt  and  drink  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  the  great  norrcH'  itself.  In  the  bustle  and  con¬ 
fusion  he  was  struck  by  a  plank,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  tipsy  man  hustled  against  him.  “  What 
for  is  thattens  ”  said  Joshua,  suspiciously,  return¬ 
ing  what  he  thought  a  blow.  In  the  drunken 
squabble  which  ensued  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell 
over  the  river  wall  among  the  stones  on  the  shore, 
and  was  only  rescued  much  injured  and  half- 
drowned.  They  took  him  to  the  workhouse,  and 
when  the  slow  constables  of  that  day  came  upon  his 
trail  they  found  him  dying.  “  Joshua  Stracey  ?  ” 
said  one  of  them,  lading  a  hand  on  his  arm  gently. 

“  Joshua  Stracey  it  is,”  said  he,  mechanically,  with¬ 
out  opening  his  eyes.  “  It  werena  worth  while,”  he 
repeated  again,  and  passed  awajr. 

•  The  horwHiealer  was  fbund  guilty  and  executed. 

An  old  guide-book  of  some  fifty  years  ago,  de¬ 
scribing  this  part  of  the  country,  tells  how  a  murder 
was  committ^  in  this  valley,  and  after  a  solemn 
little  sermon  against  highway  robbery  and  murder, 
proceeds  to  say  “that  the  murderer  was  hanged 
on  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,”  and  adds,  without 
the  smallest  surprise  or  disgust,  evidently  as  an 
ordinary  event,  that  his  body  was  hanging  there 
in  chains,  on  a  gallows  erected  for  it,  when  he  (the 
guide-book)  passed  that  way  some  time  after. 

There  has  been  more  change  in  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  among  us  during  the  last  fifty 
years  than  had  taken  place  during  the  previous 
eight  hundred. 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  day  in  Canada  some 
seven  or  eight  ye.ars  after.  A  building  “  bee  ” 
(work  to  be  repaid  in  kind),  in  which  all  the  few 
neighbors  far  and  wide  had  joined,  had  just  raised 
a  new  and  larger  loghouse  for  the  family',  which 
had  pretty  well  outgrown  the  old  shed.  Roland 
and  German,  two  toll,  strong,  bearded  fellows,  with 
axes  in  their  hands,  were  just  finishing  a  “snake” 
fence,  while  Cassie,  now  a  handsome  matronly  wo¬ 
man,  stood  at  the  door,  with  a  child  on  each  side, 
calling  them  in  to  supper. 

“  ^Vherc ’s  mother  V  ”  said  German.  “  Is  she 
after  the  weaning  calf ‘f  ” 

At  that  moment,  however,  she  came  in  sight, 
with  her  little  squire  proudly  carrying  the  calf’s  jug. 
Their  course  might  be  traced  all  over  the  farm  by 
incessant  prattle  of  one  of  the  loving  pair,  while  the 
almost  entire  silence  of  the  other  did  not  seem  to 
prevent  the  most  perfect  sympathy  between  the 
friends. 

She  seemed  now  younger  than  Cassie,  with  that 
peculiarly  placid  other-world  look  which  keeps  the 
heart  and  the  expression  young  till  death. 

“  You  spoil  un,  mother,”  said  Cassie,  with  a  smile. 

“  Nay,  1  dunna  humor  un,  and ’t  ain’t  love  that 
spoils  :  the  sun  ma ’s  the  fruit  rippen.  I  mind  when 
I  were  a  little  un  and  had  n’t  got  it,”  said  she,  with 
an  answering  smile. 

“  But  we  dunna  see  that  fruit  did  na  rippen  wi’- 
out,”  said  German,  affectionately. 

They  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of  their 
new  dwelling.  It  was  on  a  promontory  overlooking 
the  beautiful  lake  :  the  forest  spread  wide  all  round 
the  shore ;  their  own  clearing  was  the  only  bit  of 
civilization  in  sight.  The  woods  were  touched  with 
the  magnificent  color  of  an  American  autumn,  and 
there  was  a  goi^eous  sunset,  besides,  over  all. 

“  Yer  would  n’t  hae  seen  such  a  sight  as  that  in 
England,”  said  Roland,  looking  west. 

The  women  turned  towards  the  old  country  in 


the  east,  where  a  little  ^moon  was  rising  in  a  pale 
delicate  blue  sky.  A  woman  is  generaUy  more  apt 
to  look  towards  the  past  than  forward :  a  man’s  mind 
inclines  more  towaiils  the  future  than  to  recollect. 

“  £h,  there  was  fair  things  too  in  the  dear  old 
land,”  said  they,  “  though  tmngs  mebbe  were  na  all 
so  gaudy  for  the  look.” 
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The  last  report  of  the  astronomer  royal  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  works  of  Greenwich  Observatory  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  melancholy  reflection.  Mr.  Airy  de¬ 
clares  that  he  does  not  know  at  all  whether  the 
actual  system  of  meteorological  observations  should 
be  continued  as  it  has  been.  This  question  em¬ 
barrasses  and  disturbs  him  in  presence  of  the  new 
observatories  springing  up  in  England  and  in 
America,  which  all  follow  in  the  track  of  Green¬ 
wich,  and  which  commence  to  publish  scrupulous 
folios  full  of  figures,  which  prove  nothing,  and  re¬ 
sults  of  which  one  cannot  see  the  object.  Of  what 
use  will  all  this  be  ?  “  Will  this  movement  have 
for  its  result  the  addition  of  millions  of  useless 
observations  to  the  millions  which  already  exist,  or 
may  the  discovery  of  facts  be  looked  for  from  which 
the  theory  of  atmospheric  phenomena  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  ?  It  is  impossible  to  foresee . ”  Noth¬ 

ing  yet  seems  to  indicate  the  way  where  the  solution 
of  the  grand  problems  of  meteorology  will  be  met 
with.  To  approach  them  on  the  side  of  pure  theory 
would  be  something  premature  (it  is  Airy  who  still 
speaks)  ;  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  moment  is  to 
make  the  phenomena  co-ordinate,  to  seek  the  in¬ 
timate  bond  between  them,  by  way  of  induction : 
this  will  require  numerous  experiments  and  grop- 
ings  in  very  different  directions,  without  the  promise 
of  a  speedy  success.  It  is  like  the  discovery  of  a 
new  continent,  to  which  the  faith  of  a  Columbus 
and  a  favorable  wind  are  guiding  us. 

There  is  among  men  of  science  a  goodly  number 
of  workers,  whose  happiness  consists  in  heaping  up 
figures  upon  figures,  without  thinking  once  to  ask 
themselves  what  can  be  done  with  them.  That  is, 
it  is  true,  an  occupation  as  innocent  as  that  of  cul¬ 
tivating  flowers  or  of  collecting  coins,  but  the  future 
of  science  must  not  be  sought  in  it.  To  continue 
rostering  day  by  day  the  march  of  aerial  phe¬ 
nomena,  accormng  to  the  old  routine,  is  certainly  to 
lose  much  time.  It  recalls  the  story  of  the  sentinel, 
who  for  twenty  years  mounted  guard  before  a 
walled  door  in  a  deserted  street.  It  is  thus  that, 
by  habit  and  to  conform  to  usage,  the  observation 
of  phenomena  is  incessantly  multiplied,  which  have 
in  reality  no  precise  signification ;  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  will  always  remain  sterile,  because 
the  necessary  data  are  wanting  to  interpret  them 
and  understand  them.  What  conclusion,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  be  drawn  from  observations  of  temper¬ 
ature  made  at  a  little  distance  from  the  earth,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  in  a  place  where  the  thermometer  is 
exposed  to  a  thousand  disturbing  influences  ?  In 
vain  will  observations  be  made  during  ten  years, 
and  means  calculated ;  manv  inexact  results  do  not 
give  an  exact  mean.  The  difficulty  of  determining 
at  a  given  moment  the  true  temperature  of  the  air 
is  even  so  great,  that,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable 
observations  which  have  been  published  for  so  many 
years,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  thermo- 
metrical  climate  is  known  in  a  certmn  manner  for 
any  one  point  of  the  globe. 


Meteorologists  find  themselves  to-day  overrun 
with  materials  of  observations,  which  await  a  search¬ 
ing  investigation  to  become  anything  else  than 
mountains  of  figures ;  the  extent  of  the  calculations, 
which  researches  of  this  kind  necessitate,  and  the 
little  success  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
in  this  sense,  have  discouraged  those  workers  who 
prefer  a  more  restricted  and  less  ungrateful  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  natural  philosophy  of  the  globe  sets 
them  fighting  with  a  chaos  of  phenomena  of  an 
inextricable  complication,  while  the  little  philosophy 
or  chamber  philosophy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  oners 
to  them  all  facilities  fur  studying  each  phenomenon, 
under  its  difierent  aspects,  in  the  simple  conditions 
of  a  cabinet  experience.  Consequently,  we  can 
foresee  and  explain  the  most  wonderful  plays  of 
light  in  a  crystal,  while  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is 
still  a  subject  of  controversy ;  and  the  efiects  of  a 
pneumatic  machine  do  not  embarrass  even  a  schol¬ 
ar,  while  no  one  knows  what  a  gust  of  wind  is. 
This  ignorance  in  which  we  still  are  of  the  fun- 
d.amental  laws  that  govern  aerial  meteors,  is  the 
cause  why  observers  do  not  well  know  on  what  side 
to  direct  their  efforts.  For  a  long  time  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  has  been  noted,  the  barometrical 
pressure,  moisture,  the  strength,  and  the  direction 
of  the  winds,  the  aspect  of  the  clouds,  etc. ;  but  we 
begin  to  doubt  whether  these  elements  are  sufficient 
for  the  investigation  of  the  great  meteorological  laws. 
Must  we  now  think  of  procuring  for  ourselves  other 
complimentary  data  ?  Will  it  be  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  regularly  the  solar  radiation,  the  ozone,  the 
atmospheric  electricity,  the  falling  stars,  or  to  mount 
in  a  balloon  in  order  to  observe  more  closely  what 
tabes  place  above  the  clouds  ?  Before  coming  to 
this,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more  simple  to  make  a  last 
attempt,  and  to  see  if  the  want  of  success  of  the 
system  generally  adopted,  is  not  owing  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  observations  are  made.  Almost 
everywhere  people  content  themselves  with  noting 
the  state  of  the  different  meteorological  instruments 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  in  order  to  deduce  from 
it,  the  mean  state  of  the  same  instruments  for  every 
day,  for  every  month,  and  for  the  entire  year. 
Thus  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  superficial  idea  of 
the  general  climate  of  some  points  of  the  globe; 
but  the  little  oscillations,  which  agitate  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  which  determine 
the  weather  properly  so  called,  pass  almost  unper¬ 
ceived.  To  distinguish  them,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch  the  instruments  almost  uninterruptedly, 
and  that  could  only  be  done  by  intrusting  the  work 
of  observers  to  machines.  That  is  perhaps  the 
future  of  meteorology. 

Machines,  which,  little  by  little,  in  all  industries, 
substitute  themselves  in  place  of  the  workman,  and 
take  upon  them'selves  all  which  is  mechanical  labor, 
will  also  come  to  the  aid  of  science,  to  free  the  ob¬ 
server  from  the  most  tedious  part  of  his  work.  We 
will  employ  them  to  see  and  to  write  for  us ;  and 
they  will  perform  their  duty  without  distraction,  and 
without  becoming  exhausted,  like  the  goblins,  who 
formerly  finished  in  silence  the  work  of  those  per¬ 
sons,  who  knew  how  to  deserve  their  goo<l  graces. 
Photography  and  electricity  will  work  under  the 
orders  of  a  clock,  which  will  cut  out  their  work  for 
them  and  supervise  its  e.\ecution  ;  a  little  lamp  oil 
to  light  up  the  optical  apparatus,  a  supply  of  acids 
in  the  pile  which  feeds  the  play  of  the  electric  mag¬ 
nets,  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
activity  of  these  faithful  servants  which  man  has 
created  for  himself  after  his  own  image.  Who  does 
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not  see  that  the  employment  of  these  automatic  ob¬ 
servers  must  put  us  in  possession  of  documents  in¬ 
finitely  more  complete  and  more  important  than  any 
that  have  been  obtained  until  now,  by  observations 
isolated,  fragmentary,  and  moreover  fatiguing  and 
insipid.  Registering  apparatuses  are  in  this  respect 
superior  to  man,  that  nothing  can  tire  their  zeal, 
that  nothing  disheartens  them,  that  monotony  is 
their  element,  and  regularity  their  condition  of  ex¬ 
istence.  This  is  an  observer  which  can  be  wound 
up  by  turning  a  key,  it  remai'ns  thenceforth  at  its 
post,  its  eye  clear,  its  hanil  steady,  day  and  night, 
without  going  to  sleep,  without  complaining  of  heat 
or  of  cold,  without  abandoning  itself  to  reveries, 
and  which  is  still  more  important,  without  its  ever 
thinking  of  labricating  imaginary  observations 
which  will  dispense  it  from  keeping  watch.  Among 
the  meteorological  documents  which  figure  on  the 
shelves  of  libraries,  under  the  form  of  majestic 
(juartos,  there  are  some  whose  origin  is  not  exempt 
from  all  suspicion :  so  the  invalids,  who  arc  em¬ 
ployed  to  note  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the 
Russian  fortresses  do  not  pxss  for  very  scrupulous 
observers.  Now,  it  is  ea.sy  to  understand  how  the 
existence  of  these  apocryphal  documents  must  per- 
ple.\  and  embarrass  the  investigations  already  so 
painful  to  which  meteorologists  are  condemned. 

These  are  not  the  only  reasons  which  would  make 
the  employment  of  registering  apparatuses  to  be  de¬ 
sired  :  there  is  a  last  consideration  of  a  really  very 
great  imjiortance  which  tends  to  recommend  the 
introduction  of  them  into  observatories.  An  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  documents  already  published  is 
lost  for  the  progress  of  sciences,  only  on  account  of 
the  confusion  of  measures.  In  meteorological  tables, 
the  centimetre  comes  into  collision  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  inch,  and  the  olil  foot  with  the  fathom ;  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  alternate  with  degrees  of  Reaumur, 
which  the  Germans  adopted  when  in  France  they 
returned  to  the  Centigrade;  heat,  moisture,  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  rain 
fallen,  are  all  measured  in  so  many  different  man¬ 
ners  that  it  requires  a  certain  courage  to  divest  and 
confront  documents  published  in  different  languages. 
Now  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  observa¬ 
tions  would  furnish  a  favorable  opportunity  to  cause 
this  great  obstacle  of  progress  to  disappear,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  uniform  scales  for  all  those  instruments 
whose  indications  would  be,  for  the  future,  registered 
in  a  mechanical  manner.  The  different  phenomena 
which  interest  meteorologists  would  then  find  them¬ 
selves  represented  by  curves,  the  signification  of 
which  would  be  immediately  clear  for  all  eyes.  A 
single  glance  would  enable  us  to  perceive  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature  and  the  barometrical  pressure, 
the  rotation  of  winds,  the  variable  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  rains  which  have  watered  the  earth, 
the  evaporation  which  has  taken  them  back  to  the 
clouds,  and  all  these  little  events,  the  whole  of 
which  makes  up  the  weather,  without  calcul.ation  of 
any  sort,  and  without  the  preliminary  conversion  of 
a  numerical  table  into  measures  familiar  to  him  who 
consults  it.  Is  it  not  an  admirable  thing  to  think 
that  we  can  day  and  night  watch  the  aerial  meteors, 
in  different  stations,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
globe,  by  the  help  of  these  faithful  and  docile  ser¬ 
vants  called  machines ;  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
look  through  their  daily  reports,  to  compare  their 
minute  and  delicate  writing,  in  order  to  seize  the 
intimate  bond,  and  the  reciprocal  influence,  of  the 
variations  which  the  weather  undergoes  in  every 
place  ?  If  we  desire  to  resolve  great  problems,  we 
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must  have  recourse  to  great  means.  People  flatter 
themselves  to-<lay  that  they  will  succeed  in  predict¬ 
ing  the  weather ;  but  the  failure  of  the  premature 
attempts  which  have  been  made  shows  clearly  that 
it  is  necessary  first  to  reform  the  system  of  observa¬ 
tion,  before  they  can  hope  to  obtain  such  great 
results. 

The  idea  of  registering  natural  phenomena  by 
automatic  apparatuses,  for  a  long  time  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  investigators,  and 
many  means  have  been  not  only  proposed,  but  also 
applied  with  more  or  less  success.  Photography 
lends  itself  with  wonderful  facility  to  the  realization 
of  registering  apparatuses.  At  the  central  observa¬ 
tory  of  Kew,  the  faitliful  representation  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  variations  is  obtained  by  this  means.  The 
state  of  the  barometer  or  of  the  thermometer  can  be 
registered  in  the  same  manner;  a  leaf  of  sensitized 
paper  unwinds  slowly  liehind  the  instrument,  which 
IS  lighted  by  the  light,  of  a  lamp,  or  a  jet  of  gas,  and 
the  variable  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  paints  ! 
itself  e.xactly  on  the  paper,  in  proportion  as  it  un-  I 
folds  itself ;  the  apparatus  makes  then,  in  some  sort,  | 
the  portrait  of  the  weather.  The  barometer  and  i 
the  thermometer  thus  transformed  are  called  baro¬ 
graph  and  thermograph.  In  the  same  manner,  the  : 
quantity  of  water  collected  after  a  rain-fall  by  the  ! 
reservoir  of  an  tmbrometer,  or  the  sinking  of  the  level  ! 
in  an  atmometer,  which  serves  to  observe  the  evap-  j 
oration,  ilechanical  arrangements,  easy  to  be  im¬ 
agined,  would  permit  this  system  to  be  applied  to 
the  graphical  representation  of  most  of  the  other  phe¬ 
nomena  :  wind,  moisture,  sol.ar  radiation,  etc.  It  ' 
is  already  in  use  in  some  English  observatories,  as  j 
well  as  at  Lisbon,  where  the  indications  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments  can  be  seen  on  the  same  leaf,  | 
and  we  may  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  more  j 
generally  adopted. 

Long  before  the  invention  of  photography  a  i 
variety  of  means  were  known  for  the  obtaining  of  i 
meteorological  instruments  with  continuous  indica¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  in  reality  nothing  more  simple  | 
in  principle,  as  long  as  the  practical  difficulties  are 
not  taken  into  consideration  which  always  separate 
an  experimental  project  from  its  execution.  Thus, 
to  obtain  a  thermograph,  it  would  seem  that  one 
would  only  have  to  take  a  thermometer  of  wide 
dimensions,  open  at  the  top,  and  to  place  on  the 
mercury  a  float  provided  with  a  vertical  stem  and  a 
pencil  which,  while  following  the  fluctuations  of  the 
mercury,  would  leave  a  black  mark  on  a  sheet  of 
card-board  that  a  clock  should  carry  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  An  analogous  arrangement  could  be 
applied  to  the  ordinary  barometer,  but  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  one  meets  with  une.xpected  difficulties.  It 
is  better  then  to  have  recourse  to  a  metallic  ther¬ 
mometer  and  a  balancing  barometer.  To  write 
down  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  pencil  is  attached 
to  a  weathercock ;  to  measure  its  force  and  its  ve¬ 
locity  a  spring  is  made  to  act  on  the  pencil  which 
the  wind  compresses  or  a  windmill  which  it  turns. 
The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  a  thousand  differ¬ 
ent  mechanical  combinations  which  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  allows  to  be  simplified  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Electricity  offers  besides,  the  means  of 
transmitting  the  indications  of  an  instrument  to 
great  distances ;  thus,  for  example,  the  state  of  a 
thermometer  suspended  in  a  captive  balloon  can  be 
registered  on  the  earth. 

The  electric  meteorograph  placed  in  1860  by  M. 
Salleron  in  the  naval  depot  at  Paris,  over  which  he 
has  presided  for  the  last  seven  years,  inscribes  on 
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the  same  tablet  the  ttate  of  the  barometer,  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  the  rain-fall,  the  velocity  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  winds.  The  meteorograph  which  Father 
Secchi  has  had  constructed  for  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  is  a  little  more  complete,  but  also 
less  simple  and  much  more  costly ;  an  exact  fac¬ 
simile  of  it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  exposition  univer- 
selle.  This  apparatus,  which  represents  in  itself 
alone  a  meteorological  observatory,  performing  its 
duties  almost  without  interruption,  and  without  any 
need  of  being  attended  to,  inscribes  automatically 
on  a  movable  tablet  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  temperature,  the  atmospheric  moisture,  the  ve¬ 
locity  and  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  hour  of 
the  rain-fall  and  the  quantity  of  water  fallen  during 
the  day.  In  it  are  to  be  seen  a  multitude  of  little 
■steel  arms  supplied  with  pencils,  going  and  coming 
upon  a  tablet  which  an  invisible  mechanism  causes 
to  descend  with  a  uniform  rapidity.  You  would 
sapr  that  they  were  gnomes  performing  their  work 
with  a  silent  zeal.  One  is  charged  to  watch  the 
degree  of  heat  of  the  temperature  outside  ;  it  draws 
unceasingly  odd-looking  signs  on  the  place  which 
has  been  given  it ;  when  the  temperature  is  station¬ 
ary,  it  scarcely  moves ;  when  the  sun  sets  and  the 
air  grows  cold,  the  little  draughtsman  retires  to  the 
side  where  the  cold  is  indicated ;  when  the  sun  re¬ 
turns  and  warms  the  earth  again,  the  thermograph 
runs  on  the  opposite  side  to  scrupulously  record  the 
waves  of  heat  with  which  the  air  is  inundated.  The 
zigzags  of  these  apparently  capricious  drawings 
speak  a  language  cleawr  than  that  of  figures ;  they 
preserve  forever  the  faithful  image  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  circumstances  which  have  characterized  the 
weather  during  the  day,  they  allow  one  day  to  be 
compared  with  another,  and  that  which  is  constant 
and  invariable  to  be  distinguished  in  this  general 
vortex. 

The  balancing  barometer  which  Father  Secchi 
has  chosen  for  his  meteorograph,  is  an  invention  of 
Sir  Samuel  Jlorland,  which  this  last  presented  to 
Charles  the  Second  towards  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  an  iron  tube  which  is  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  beam  of  a  balance,  and  which  plunges 
into  a  basin  filled  with  mercury ;  the  oscillations  of 
the  balance  indicate  the  variations  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure.  The  thermc^raph  of  Father  Secchi 
IS  that  which  has  been  invented  by  Kreil,  and  which 
was  used  formerly  at  Vienna  and  at  Kremunster. 
It  is  a  long  and  thick  copper  wire,  suspended  in  the 
air,  and  attached  by  one  end  to  a  bent  lever,  which 
transmits  every  contraction  and  every  expansion  of 
this  wire  to  the  registering  apparatus.  The  ammo- 
graph,  which  writes  down  the  force  of  the  wind,  is  a 
windmill  of  Robinson’s.  It  is  formed  of  a  horizon¬ 
tal  cross,  the  four  arms  of  which  carry  four  hollow 
caps,  into  which  the  wind  blows,  as  into  the  sails  of 
a  ship.  This  apparatus  is  pLoced  in  an  elevated  and 
exposed  position;  its  motion  is  transmitted  by  an 
electric  wire  to  a  wheel,  which  causes  the  pencil  to 
move  intended  to  register  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
During  an  hour,  the  pencil  advances  always  one  step 
at  each  turn  of  the  windmill ;  the  length  of  the  line 
which  it  traces  during  this  time  represents,  on  a  re¬ 
duced  scale,  the  road  travelled  over  by  the  wind.  At 
the  moment  the  clock  strikes  the  hour,  the  pencil 
releases  itself,  and  returns  hastily  to  its  first  place,  to 
commence  its  journey  over  again.  It  thus  traces 
twenty-four  lines  a  day ;  the  sum  total  rarely  amounts 
to  more  than  three  hundred  marine  miles  (five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  kilometres)  for  the  twenty-four  hours, 
which  represents  a  mean  velocity  of  six  to  seven 


metres  a  second.  A  fresh  wind  travels  over  ten  me¬ 
tres  a  second  ;  a  hurricane,  fifty  metres  and  more. 

To  register  the  direction  of  the  wind,  a  simple 
weathercock  is  used,  which  is  connected  alternately 
with  a  system  of  four  electric  magnets,  corresponding 
with  the  four  cardinal  points.  Each  of  these  mag¬ 
nets  directs  a  particular  pencil ;  when  the  vane  turns 
to  the  north,  it  communicates  with  the  first  pencil ; 
when  it  turns  to  the  east,  with  the  second,  and  so  on ; 
the  pencil  then  traces  a  series  of  black  strokes  on  the 
paper,  as  long  a.s  the  wind  blows  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  registering  anemometer  of  M.  Du 
Moncel. 

This  is  how  the  rain  fall  is  measured.  The  water 
that  falls  is  collected  by  a  funnel  from  which  it 
flows  into  a  little  cistern.  When  the  level  in  this 
reservoir  ascends,  it  raises  a  floater  which  acts  on  a 
pencil.  Another  pencil  marks  on  the  great  meteor- 
ographical  tablet  the  hour  at  which  the  rain  has 
fallen  ;  it  is  put  in  motion  by  a  wire  which  connects 
with  a  little  hydraulic  wheel  placed  under  a  spout. 
A  last  pencil  is  charged  with  noting  the  state  of  hu¬ 
midity  or  dryness  of  the  air.  It  is  carried  on  a 
chariot,  which  goes  or  comes  before  a  special  tablet, 
on  which  it  traces  a  series  of  black  parallel  lines, 
the  explanation  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far. 

The  chief  idea  which  influenced  Father  Secchi, 
and  which  appears  to  us  truly  prolific,  was  to  com¬ 
bine  the  different  registers  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  the  pencils  should  march  abreast  on  the  same 
tablet.  The  curves  which  they  trace  thus  find 
themselves  continually  drawn  near  to  each  other, 
and  a  single  glance  can  discover  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  which  exists  between  the  simultaneous 
variations  of  the  different  meteorological  elements. 
The  comparison  of  these  curves  will  permit  us  to 
see,  for  example,  what  influence  the  different  winds 
exercise  on  the  barometric  pressure,  in  what  manner 
the  state  of  the  barometer  announces  rain,  how  the 
temperature  varies  before,  during  and  after  a  show¬ 
er,  and  a  thousand  other  connections  of  this  kind 
can  be  perceived  without  making  the  slightest  cal¬ 
culation  and  at  a  glance.  It  is  truly  seeing  the 
natural  forces  at  work,  and  surprising  their  most 
secret  combinations  by  obliging  them  to  keep  their 
own  journal.  On  the  tablet  of  the  meteorograph  a 
special  account  is  opened  for  the  heat,  another  for 
the  moisture,  another  for  each  of  the  four  princi[)al 
winds  ;  they  come  to  dictate  their  dehitsf  and  creilits 
each  one  to  his  own  Ixxik-keeper,  who  hastens  to  put 
everything  down  on  the  registers.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  days  the  meteorograph  is  opened,  the  tablet 
which  has  been  filled  up  is  taken  away  and  a  new 
one  is  put  in  its  place,  on  which  will  lie  recorded 
the  atmospheric  circumstances  of  the  ensuing  days. 
Thus,  without  trouble  and  without  fatigue,  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  weather  are  made,  and  if  the  same 
process  was  followed  in  a  great  number  of  observa¬ 
tories  distributeil  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  we 
would  soon  have  the  picturescjue  history  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  thick  volumes  which  could  be  placed  in 
some  central  establishment. 

The  meteorograph  of  the  College  at  Rome  has  al¬ 
ready  revealed  several  curious  facts,  among  which 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  following. 
During  rains  and  storms,  the  barometer  freipiently 
undergoes  oscillations  of  very  short  duration  ;  it 
falls  all  at  once  five  or  six  millimetres,  then  ascends 
at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes.  We  might  believe 
that  these  momentary  depressions  were  only  an  il¬ 
lusion  produced  by  an  accidental  fluctuation  of  the 
balancing  barometer,  but  the  barograph  at  Oxford, 
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which  registers  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  means 
of  pliotof^phy,  indicates  them  also,  there  is  no 
room,  then,  to  doubt  that  they  have  a  real  existence. 

It  is  seven  years  since  Father  Secchi  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  registering  apparatus  at  the  observatory 
of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Home.  Since  that  he  has 
modified  its  construction  by  introducing  into  it  dif¬ 
ferent  improvements  of  which  experiment  had 
demonstratcil  the  opportunity.  It  seems  to  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  remains  much  to  be  done.  What 
wants  to  bo  discovered  to-day  is  a  system  of  meteor- 
0"ra{)hy  siinjde  enough  to  be  adopted  by  all  observa¬ 
tories.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  the 
best  means  of  introducing  at  last  into  meteorology 
—  by  the  chief  door  —  the  so-much  desired  uni¬ 
formity  of  weights  and  meitsures.  With  the  new 
instruments  the  metrical  system  would  be  introduced 
into  Germany,  into  Russia,  into  Imgland,  and  obser¬ 
vations,  more  complete  and  more  extensive  hence¬ 
forth,  would  become  at  the  same  time  more  e.asy  of 
comparison,  —  which  would  be  an  immense  economy 
of  labor. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  OAKS  COLLIERY. 

IIY  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

Exactly  nine  months  since,  there  happened  in 
a  Yorkshire  coal-pit  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  that 
occasioned  a  tremendous  destruction  of  human  life, 
and  convulsed  with  horror  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
Coal-mine  accidents,  terrible  in  their  results,  had 
occurred  before,  but  never  one  the  ■  details  and  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances  of  which  presented  features 
so  peculiarly  ilistressing.  Appalling  enough  was  it, 
that  over  three  hundrc<l  men,  old  and  young,  and 
growing  lads  and  little  boys,  should,  at  a  mere  gun- 
fiash,  as  it  were,  be  blasted  out  of  life.  So  sudden 
and  crushing  was  the  blow,  that  the  district  lay  be¬ 
numbed  under  it,  and  aghast  bewilderment  shut  the 
mouth  of  outcrying  grief;  but  there  came  a  to-mor¬ 
row  of  sorrow  so  poignant  as  to  pierce  even  the 
charitable  benumbing  of  yesterday,  and  the  dumb 
agony  found  voice.  The  work  of  rescuing  such  of 
the  poor  captives  ais  fire  and  poisonous  gas  might 
have  spared  was  essayed  by  a  gallant  little  army  of 
volunteers.  There  are  services  for  the  performance 
of  which  a  man  may  not  be  hired.  You  may,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  established  laws  of  social  economy, 
chalfer  and  haggle  with  a  man  as  to  the  sum  you 
will  pay  him  for  his  labor,  the  exercise  of  which 
keeps  him  from  cold  and  hunger,  —  saves  his  life,  in 
fact ;  but  when  it  comes  to  saving  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  even  though  the  attempt  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  peril  awfully  apparent,  bareaining 
and  pay  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Indeed,  in  English 
communities  of  workmen,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  time 
for  thinking  about  that  or  anything  else  except  the 
task  that  is  to  be  performed.  Simultaneous  with  the 
crying  out  of  de^air  and  deadly  dread  is  stretched 
forth  the  hand  oi  help,  courageous  and  daring,  not 
to  be  withdrawn  until,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  the 
grand  effort  has  been  made.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
Scarcely  had  subsided  the  great  upleaping  glare  that 
attended  on  the  subterraneous  thunder  —  the  tall 
finger  of  flame  shooting  up  out  of  the  pit’s  black¬ 
ness,  betokening  what  was  unmistakable  —  when  a 
score  of  brave  men  were  ready  .and  eager  to  make  a 
descent  to  the  scene  of  destruction.  How  that  de¬ 
voted  band  labored ;  how,  at  risk  indescribable,  the 
members  of  it  succeeded  in  recovering  and  sending 
up  “to  bank”  eighty  human  beings,  maimed  and 
stifled  and  burnt,  but  still  alive,  some  few  of  them. 


but  for  the  most  part  dead,  the  public  has  not  yet 
forgotten  ;  still  less  likely  is  it  that  as  yet  is  obliter¬ 
ated  from  its  memory  the  lamentable  circumstance, 
that  while  in  the  midst  of  their  heroic  labor  the  lin¬ 
gering  and  fatal  damp  once  again  gathered  and  ig¬ 
nited,  smiting  the  brave  rescuers,  and  leaving  but 
one  alive.  Also,  it  cannot  be  yet  Ibrgotten  that  at  a 
meeting  of  coal  viewers  and  other  experienced  min¬ 
ing  olficials,  it  was  declared  expedient,  “  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,”  to  seal  up  the  ways  of  the  pit,  so  cis  to  smother 
the  conflagration  supiwsed  to  be  still  therein  raging ; 
and  that  an  inejuest  of  more  than  a  fortnight’s  dura¬ 
tion  was  held,  lor  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
origin  of  the  calamity ;  and  that,  after  much  contra¬ 
dictory  evidence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  the  deail  men  before  them,  an<l  their  com-^ 
panions  still  remaining  in  the  Oaks  Pit,  had  come  to 
their  untimely  end  through  causes  unknown,  with 
this  .addition :  “  Tlie  jury  add,  that  they  think  it 
unnecessary  to  make  any  sjiecial  recommendation 
as  to  the  working  of  mines,  seeing  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  collecting  information,  no  doubt  with  a 
view  to  the  bettor  protection  of  life ;  but  they  think 
that  a  more  strict  inspection  is  desirable.” 

Since  the  day  on  which  a  Yorkshire  jury  delivered 
this  cautious  verdict,  —  the  1st  of  February  of  the 
present  year,  —  until  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
all  that  has  been  made  public  concerning  the  prep¬ 
arations  making  for  the  performance  of  the  last  act 
of  the  Oaks  colliery  tragedy  might  have  been  print¬ 
ed  within  the  limits  of  a  halfpenny  Catnach  broad¬ 
sheet,  —  might  for  the  most  jiart  have  been  appro¬ 
priately  printed  and  retailetl  by  the  enterprising 
publisher  and  horror-monger  in  question,  since  in 
three  cases  out  of  four  the  newspaper  paragraphs 
pertaining  to  the  shocking  occurrence  were  the  con¬ 
scienceless  offspring  of  the  hungry  penny-a-liner. 
Of  positive  and  reliable  information  on  the  subject, 
however,  there  has  been  none  attainable.  To  be 
sure,  the  coroner’s  jury  had  deliberately  contem¬ 
plated  and  disposed  of  the  business,  and  all  that  a 
tender-hearted  and  generous  public  could  do  was 
already  done,  and  such  bounteous  provision  was 
there  made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  as  effectual¬ 
ly  to  set  the  thresholds  of  their  doors  above  Ihe 
reach  of  the  ravening  wolf  whose  proper  food  is 
such  poor  mortals ;  still,  there  remained  something 
to  do  that  was  not  done,  —  the  dead  in  the  pit  still 
lily  where  they  had  fallen. 

There  they  still  lay.  Nine  months  since  it  was 
resolved  “  for  a  few  days,  —  for  the  present,”  to  de¬ 
sist  fi-om  any  further  attempt  to  recover  the  army  of 
miners  stricken  dead  with  the  implements  of  their 
craft  in  their  hands,  and  there  they  still  remain. 
Why  this  should  be  is  a  riddle  for  science  and  its 
agents  to  solve.  That  there  are  substantial  reasons 
for  this  cruel  delay  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  — 
it  would  be  monstrous  were  it  otherwise.  To  the 
public  at  large  the  matter  is  altogether  inexplicable 
and  mysterious.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  person  in 
twenty  had  any  idea  that  the  dead  of  the  Oaks 
mine  were  still  there  entombed.  Since  the  subject 
was  dropped  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  bodies  had  been  recovered  and  consigned 
to  Christian  sepulture.  This  seemed  assured,  urged 
as  it  was,  not  less  by  common  decency  and  a  proper 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  bereaved  relatives 
than  by  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  piirties  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  working  of  the  mine.  It  was  manifest 
that  until  the  Oaks  pit  was  cleared  of  the  relics  of 
poor  humanity  that  lay  strewing  its  paths  and  by¬ 
ways,  the  further  getting  of  coal  was  out  of  the 
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question,  and  it  was  known  that  the  Oaks  was  one  of 
the  most  profitable  concerns  in  the  mining  way  that 
the  district  could  show.  Everything  favored  the 
supposition  that  the  three  hundred  botlies  had  been 
long  ago  recovered,  ami  it  is  only  just  lately  that 
the  public  have  been  taught  to  know  different. 

At  last,  however,  it  is  announced  that  the  pit  au¬ 
thorities  entertain  sanguine  hopes  that  the  melan¬ 
choly  business  so  long  delayed  is  in  .a  fair  way  to¬ 
wards  consummation.  Tliey  justify  themselves  in 
this  belief  on  the  ground  that  they  have  recently 
hit  on  the  expedient  of  lowering  down  to  the  sealeil 
workings  certain  qualified  pit  explorers,  equipped  in 
the  sort  of  suit  that  shall  hold  them  harmless  against 
fire  or  flood  or  suffocating  gas,  and  enable  them  to 
j’iew  the  dismal  lanes  and  caverns  in  search  of  lin¬ 
gering  flames,  and  report  on  the  propriety  of  at 
once  proceeding  to  active  operation ;  but  even  this 
explanation  has  its  puzzling  side.  So  long  since  as 
eight  months  and  a  ibrtniglit  there  appeared  a  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  effect  that  a  firm  of  French  mining 
engineers  had  offered  to  lend  to  Messrs.  Firth  ami 
Barber,  the  then  lessees  of  the  Oaks  Colliery  Pit,  a 
staff  of  their  experienced  workmen,  fully  equipped 
in  their  impregnable  suits  fitted  with  safety  air- 
tubes,  enabling  them  to  explore  the  dangerous  mine 
to  its  most  remote  recesses.  May  lie  it  is  not  very 
remarkable  that  the  offer  of  the  French  firm  was 
not  accepted,  but  it  does  seem  in  some  degree  singu¬ 
lar  that  a  hint  so  freely  bestowed  should  be  flung 
aside  as  valueless,  and  after  a  lapse  of  nine  months 
be  again  picked  up  and  set  before  all  other  schemes 
as  the  one  most  promising  of  success. 

So  near  was  this  success,  —  so  said  the  London 
newspapers,  so  said  the  newspapers  of  Sheffield,  and 
of  Leeds,  and  of  Barnsley  itself,  —  that  the  credu¬ 
lous  writer,  the  reader’s  humble  servant,  believed  in 
the  runlor,  and  some  time  between  this  and  Satur¬ 
day  last  undertook  a  journey  down  to  Yorkshire 
that  he  might  be  a  witness  to  the  confirmation  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  poor  women  in  their 
widowhood,  and  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
children  in  their  condition  of  orphanhood.  It  was 
the  writer’s  belief  (fully  justified  by  his  subsequent 
observation)  that  those  seven  score  and  ten  men  in 
the  mine  were  not  absolutely  men  dead  and  (/one  in 
the  eyes  of  the  women  their  wives,  who  last  had 
seen  them  hale  and  hearty,  trudging  from  their 
homes  with  the  dinner  they  were  to  eat  at  dinner¬ 
time,  and  the  can  of  tea  they  were  to  drink  at  tea- 
time  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Ordinarily,  there 
are  three  stages  of  approach  to  the  end  irrecover¬ 
able, —  dying,  death,  burial.  Then,  indeed,  all  is 
over,  and  the  distracted  mind  left  with  nothing  to 
chafe  against,  gradually  sinks  to  calm  and  repose. 
But  these  poor  women  were  denied  this  gradual 
descent  to  the  depths  of  grief.  That  their  mates 
are  dead  they  must  long  ago  have  felt  assured,  but 
they  are  not  gone, — gone  to  their  grave,  that  is, 
gone  to  Heaven  with  the  prayers  of  tlie  minister, 
who  besought  God’s  mercy  for  his  dear  brother  de¬ 
parted,  the  sexton  with  his  handful  of  earth  preach¬ 
ing  so  elofpiently  of  ashes  to  ashes.  It  is  this  that  the 
widows  miss,  —  this  that  they  hunger  for,  more  than 
for  bounty  of  bread  and  meat,  or  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  “  ou’d  lads.”  To  the  simple  mind 
of  these  widows,  —  I  know  that  it  is  so,  for  I  have 
talked  with  them,  —  it  is  as  though  the  husband 
was  lying  dead  “  in  the  next  room.”  The  pit,  nine 
hundred  feet  deep,  to  them  is  shallower  than  the 
two-yard  deep  trench  in  the  clay  at  the  cemetery. 
The  husband  died,  but  he  never  was  buried ;  through 


nine  long  months  of  summer  and  winter,  he  has 
been  “  lying  in  the  next  room  as  ’t  were  ” ;  and 
there  he  will  lie  till  hallowed  ground  receive  his 
bones. 

It  was  on  Sunday  evening  when  I  approached  the 
mine  of  terrible  renown.  Never  before  that  day  had 
I  seen  a  coal-pit;  but,  walking  from  Sheffield  to 
Barnsley,  I  had  opportunity  for  gratifying  my  curi¬ 
osity  many  miles  ere  I  came  to  my  journey’s  end. 
It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  when,  all  amongst  the 
cornfields  where  the  ripe  yellow  grain  stood  wavinw 
alive,  and  cut,  and  bound  in  sheaves,  I  beheld  my 
first  pit-shaft.  I  had  a  notion  that  the  neighborhood 
of  a  coal-pit  must  be  a  desolate  neighborhood,  —  a 
blighted  and  burnt  patch  of  territory  surrounded  by 
squalid  hovels,  and  given  over  to  grime  and  soot 
and  barrenness.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
looking  for  a  coal-pit  in  this  jilace  where  I  discov¬ 
ered  it,  as  of  searching  for  a  black-beetle  ih  baby’s 
powder-box.  There  it  was,  however.  It  stood  in  a 
valley,  did  the  pit-shaft,  so  that  its  black  head  was 
not  visible  until  I  topped  the  hill,  and  then  all  was 
visible,  —  the  mounds  of  coal,  the  many  “  corves  ”  or 
coal-boxes,  the  black  shed  where  the  pit  engine  was, 
and  the  grim  gallows  with  its  chains  and  pulleys, 
servants  of  the  great  drum,  round  which  was  coiled 
cable  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea. 
I  found  the  pit  quite  deserted,  a  horrid,  well-like 
hole  of  about  four-and-twenty  feet  circumference, 
with  its  brick  wall  inky  black  as  far  as  might  be 
seen,  which  was  not  far,  —  not  farther  than  fifty  feet 
down,  I  should  imagine,  —  and  out  of  the  jet  black 
hole  there  issued  continually  a  cloud  of  powdery 
dust  that  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  a  noise  like  the 
breathing  of  some  great  animal  that  had  made  its 
lair  there.  The  warmth,  too,  w.os  that  of  a  great 
beast’s  breath,  and  sulphurous ;  so  that  it  might  have 
been  a  dragon  that  was  down  there,  only,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  St.  George  killed  the  very  last  of  that 
creature’s  race.  I  put  my  hand  over  the  rail  and 
called  “  Below !  ”  and  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time 
that  I  began  to  fancy  that  the  gulf  was  so  deep  as 
to  be  echoless,  there  came  up  a  hollow,  moaning 
“  low  !  ”  that  was  mightily  like  the  sighing  of  a  great 
beast,  too.  “  AVhat  sort  of  men  are  they  who  move, 
and  live,  and  earn  their  daily  bread  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  such  as  this  V  ”  I  could  not  help  asking  my¬ 
self:  “  What  wonder  is  it  that  the  miner  is  what  he 
is  n'puted  to  be,  —  the  most  brutal  of  men  ?  It 
would  be  marvellous  to  find  him  otherwise,”  —  when, 
oddly  enough,  at  that  very  moment  came  with  the 
breeze  that  blew  into  tlic  valley  sounds  of  sermon- 
preaching,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  music  of  a 
hymn  sung  by  many  men  of  jiowcrful  lungs,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sound,  I  came  to  another  pit,  from  the  bank 
of  which  a  man  with  a  coarse  face  and  great  hairy 
arras,  and  without  his  jacket  (the  afternoon  was 
sultry),  was  preaching,  while  almut  him  were 
grouped  a  com|)any  of  miners  and  their  wives,  as 
eagerly  attentive  as  he  wiis  fiercely  pci’suasivc. 

It  was  waning  towards  evening  when  I  reached 
Barnsley,  and,  imjiiiring  for  the  Oaks  Colliery,  was 
directed  thereto.  The  head-quarters  of  this  enemy  to 
miner  life  is  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
ft-om  Barnsley  town.  Skirting  the  town  on  the 
highway  are  some  straggling,  ill-built  houses,  inhab¬ 
ited  by  men  working  in  the  neighboring  pits,  and 
past  these  the  uphill  road  is  broad  and  clean  and 
pleasant,  with  growing  grain  to  the  right  and  left. 
As  you  appro.ach  the  brow  of  this  bill  to  the  left, 
there  is  a  lane,  with  a  gay  green  hedge  on  either 
side,  no  different  from  any  other  country  lane 
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except  that  its  soil  is  of  dingy  complexion,  and  At  all  parts  of  the  upper  -workings  may  be  heard 
suggestive  of  coal.  There  is  no  other  visible  indi-  this  ceaseless  melancholy  sound.  The  t-wo  watch- 
cation  of  that  useful  substance,  however,  until  you  men,  who,  without  even  the  cheery  companionship 
have  penetrated  this  lane,  and  turned  into  another,  of  a  fire  (even  up  to  this  time  anything  in  the  shape 
and  then  the  Oaks  Colliery  -workings  are  full  in  of  a  naked  light  is  strictly  prohibited  at  the  pit 
-view.  bank),  stalk  about  the  place  or  somewhere  sit  still 

Thinking  so  very  much  about  the  great  mine  all  through  the  long  dark  nights,  they  can  hear  it ! 
known  as  the  Oaks,  with  its  enormous  daily  yield  of  I  would  not  be  a  night  watchman  at  the  Oaks  Col- 
coal  (between  four  and  foe  hundred  tons,  or  I  was  liery.  But  they  are  civil  as  civil  can  be,  these  watch- 
misinformed),  and  its  capacity  for  providing  with  men,  and  without  doubt  are  fellows  of  good  con- 
eiuploynient  nearly  five  hundred  men  and  lads,  not  science,  and  therefore  goblin  proof, 
to  mention  some  scores  of  horses ;  with  the  mind  By  the  light  of  a  safety  lamp  (however  durable 
dwelling  on  the  well-remembered  newspaper  story  these  invaluable  instruments  may  be,  they  appear 
of  this  great  pit,  with  its  extensive  stabling  and  its  strangely  delicate  and  toy-like,  and  must  look  much 
many  branches  “  dipping  ”  to  the  north  and  to  the  more  so  in  the  fists  of  the  half-naked,  sooty  giants 
south  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  in  some  cases,  and  on  that  use  them)  I  mounted  the  pit  bank,  where, 
its  countless  “  levels  ”  and  “  sidings,”  and  its  great  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  are  the  mines’  two  * 
“engine  plane,”  and  its  commodious  terminus  at  the  mouths,  out  of  which  have  proceeded  such  terrible 
shaft  foot,  with  its  arches  and  its  platform  and  its  and,  let  us  hope,  instructive  truths.  That  known  as 
cheerful  long  line  of  twinkling  lamps,  the  first  view  number  one  is  open  to  the  shaft’s  bottom  still,  which 
of  all  that  appears  above  ground  of  the  Oaks  Col-  may  be  without  danger  since  its  connection  with 
liery  is  disappointing.  the  workings  of  the  pit  extend  no  farther  than  the 

It  appeared  to  me  such  a  little  place.  Much  less  passage  that  it  and  number  two  emoy  in  common 
than  an  acre  of  ground  would  have  accommodated  in  communicating  with  the  pit.  Like  the  inner 
the  various  buildings  that  stoorl  on  it,  including  the  door  in  a  house  passage,  provided  it  is  securely 
mound  called  the  “  pit  bank,”  where  the  yawning  closed,  the  outer  door  may  be  left  ojjen  with  com- 
mouths  of  the  two  pits  open,  and  where  the  gallows-  parative  impunity.  Number  one  shaft  is  this  outer 
like  hoisting-gear  is,  and  where  the  engine-house,  door,  and  it  remains  open,  except  that  it  is  occu- 
with  its  glass  front,  where  sits  the  “  driver,”  so  that,  pied  by  a  suspended  stage  by  which  the  experi- 
as  he  manipulates  the  levers  that  regulate  the  mental  descent  is  made  to  the  sealed  way  at  bot- 
mighty  complication  of  wheels  and  rods  and  bars,  tom.  It  was  at  this  shaft  that  the  second  explosion 
representing  the  strength  of  eighty  horses,  he  may  found  vent.  The  “  stage  ”  is  an  iron  construction 
have  a  fair  Took  out,  and  mark  when  the  freighted  used  in  raising  and  lowering  miners  as  well  as  meas- 
cages  poke  their  heads  up  out  of  the  black  well,  and  ures  of  coal.  It  has  a  grated  floor  measuring  about 
the  saw-mill,  and  the  engine  that  drives  that  also,  eight  feet  by  six,  the  ends  being  secured  by  a  sort 
There  were  other  erections  pertaining  to  the  busi-  of  inverted  capital  V,  and  connecting  there  along 
ness  of  the  mine  about  the  “  bank.”  There  were  the  top  is  a  round  iron  bar  socketing  in  the  tail  of 
the  smiths’  shop  and  the  fitters’  shop,  and  notably  the  two  V’s,  as  one  may  say ;  over  this  bar  are  two 
the  pump-house.  Such  a  pump  !  It  was  the  only  cave-like  flaps  that  prevent,  or  at  least  mitigate,  the 
active  piece  of  machinery  on  the  establishment,  and  descent  of  odd  lumps  of  coal  on  to  the  heads  of  the 
Sunday  though  it  was,  it  was  at  work  with  a  steady  batch  of  miners  in  transit.  The  long  wall  of  the 
determination  that  at  once  e.xcited  one’s  curiosity  as  stage  is  quite  unprotected  by  a  rail  or  even  as  much 
to  what  might  be  its  object.  I  forgot  to  inquire  as  a  floor  edging,  and  when  the  men  descend  to 
what  was  the  power  of  the  engine  that  kept  in  their  work  nine  hundred  feet  below,  they  group,  — 
motion  this  gigantic  apparatus.  The  beam,  at  one  si.x  of  them,  —  standing  on  the  grated  floor  holding 
extremity  of  which  depended  the  sucker-rod,  on  to  the  bar  overhead.  So  they  travel  down¬ 
shaped  like  a  girder  that  spaces  an  iron  bridge  was  wards,  the  wheel  over  which  the  rope  bearing  the 
enormous  in  its  breadth  and  width,  and  I  think  I  may  hanging  weight  is  payed  out,  spinning  round  with  a 
say  twenty  feet  in  length,  while  at  the  other  ex-  velocity  that  renders  its  spokes  invisible.  But  the 
treinity  of  the  beam  acting  as  a  counter-balance  reader  may  calculate  the  speed  for  himself.  The 
was  a  mass  of  packed  pig  iron  of  more  tons’  weight  said  wheel  is,  say,  three  feet  across ;  the  depth  is 

than  I  will  venture  to  guess.  The  mass  which  was  nine  hundred  feet,  and  what  the  engine  does  is  to 

oblong  square  was  as  large  as  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  raise  from  the  shaft’s  bottom  eifiht  loads  in  foe  min- 

This  pump  I  was  given  to  understand,  was  con-  utes.  It  was  one  of  these  said  stages,  weighing  , 

nected  with  the  fatal  shaft,  and  never  ceased  work-  probably  a  ton,  that  was  by  sheer  force  of  gas 
ing  night  and  day.  Ever  since  the  accident  it  had  hurled  up  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  and  lodged, 
not  ceased.  At  a  depth  of  a  hundred  yards,  —  all  battered  and  bent,  amongst  the  beams  and  cross¬ 
fifty  feet  more  than  the  monument  is  high,  —  there  bars  of  the  raising  gear,  high  as  a  house  over- 
is  a  spring  of  water  running  through  the  coal,  and  head. 

were  it  not  for  this  great  pump  the  lower  depths  of  Number  two  shaft  is  in  a  condition  different  from 
the  pit  would  in  time  be  flooded.  that  of  number  one.  Great  timbers  secure  its  sides. 

At  the  depth  in  question  a  reservoir  is  formed,  and  the  eye  can  penetrate  it  but  to  a  very  little  dis¬ 
and  out  of  this  the  pump  sucks.  It  makes  a  weird  tance.  This  is  the  mainway  to  the  workings,  and 
and  peculiar  sound  in  its  sucking.  Near  the  pump  was  with  immense  labor  choked  up  and  stopped 
there  is  a  well,  black  and  impenetrable,  and  as  the  soon  after  the  calamity.  But  what  is  going  on  in 
mighty  piston-rod  rises  and  falls,  slow  and  deliber-  the  great  mine  is  not  left  entirely  to  be  guessed  at. 
at  >  as  the  ticking  of  an  old-fashioned  stair  clock  is  Penetrating  the  mass  of  material  used  in  blocking 
1-  -ard  coming  up  from  below  a  sound  of  gurgling,  the  shaft,  is  an  iron  pipe  of  the  circumference  of  a 
and  struggling,  and  sobbing,  as  though  it  were  vital  dessert  plate  -with  a  secure  groove-lidded  top.  This 
blood  instead  of  water  that  the  black  veins  of  the  extends  right  down  to  the  subterraneous  ways  where 
mine  was  yielding,  and  that,  all  bound  and  helpless  as  are  still  entombed  three  hundred  human  beings  and 
it  was,  the  inexorable  pit  was  draining  it  to  death,  forty  horses  and  ponies.  The  object  of  this  pipe  is 
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that  the  gas  in  the  terrible  place  may  be  measured 
as  to  its  strength  and  quality,  and  to  this  end  out¬ 
side  the  big  pipe  there  is  affixed  an  indicator,  and 
every  hour  note  is  taken  of  the  pressure  shown  and 
entered  in  a  book.  This  is  part  of  the  night  watch¬ 
man’s  work.  “  I  should  imagine  that  the  gas  must 
have  become  wellnigh  exhausted  by  this  time,”  I 
remarked.  “  You  never  were  more  mistaken ;  coom 
up  here  and  see  for  yoursel’,”  was  the  obliging  reply. 
“  Up  here”  was  up  a  short  ladder,  and  after  depos¬ 
iting  his  lamp  (“  safety  ”  though  it  was)  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  my  guide  led  the  way.  I  did  not 
see  him  take  the  lid  off  the  pipe,  so  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  was  done,  but  I  knew  the  moment  that 
it  was  done  by  the  strong  blowing.  “  Put  oop  your 
ban’  mon,  and  feel  it.”  This  I  did,  and  whistling 
through  my  fingers  the  foul  blast  made  them  feiH 
as  though  webbed.  “  Put  thy  face  ower  mon,  — 
just  a  instant;  keep  thy  mouth  shut.”  And  this, 
blockhead  that  I  was.  I  likewise  did.  It  was  only 
for  an  instant,  and  witliout  doubt  I  shut  my  mouth. 
But  where  was  the  use  of  such  a  mild  precaution 
against  so  insidious  an  enemy  ?  I  must  have  closed 
every  pore  of  my  skin  to  have  escaped  its  jxiisonous 
influence.  I  paid  the  penalty  of  my  rashness. 
Breath  of  death  as  it  was,  it  crept  into  me,  and  not 
that  night,  nor  next  day,  but  the  day  following,  it 
roused  in  its  lurking-place,  and,  alas  !  the  twisting  it 
gave  me !  I  never  yet  was  seasick,  but  if  that 
affliction  is  a  tenth  as  horrible  as  mine-gas  sickness, 
commend  me  everlastingly  to  the  land. 

I  needed  no  telling  that  no  human  being  could  be 
found  daring  enongh  to  venture  into  sucli  a  pestilent 
mr  in  search  of  belies ;  but  that  difficulty  was  got 
over  now,  my  guide  informed  me,  and  straightway 
showed  me  the  simple-looking  machine  (not  very 
unlike  a  small  garden-engine,  only  that,  instead  of  an 
up-and-down  pump  handle,  it  worked  with  a  wheel), 
which  was  to  supply  the  explorers  in  their  patent 
safety  dresses  with  fresh  air.  “  And  at  wh.at  spot  do 
you  think  that  the  majority  of  the  bodies  will  be 
found  V  ”  “  There’ll  doubtless  be  a  goodish  clump  of 
’em  close  by  at  bottom  here,”  my  guide  replied ; 
“  there  ’ll  bo  poor  Mr.  Jeffcock  and  our  steward,  and 
the  rest  of  ’em  that  lost  their  lives  by  the  second 
blaze ;  and  possibly  some  of  the  others  that  they  had 
bronght  forward  ;  but  over  there  there  ’ll  be  a  many,” 
and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  far  out  towards  a  dis¬ 
tant  wood,  looming  in  the  dusk  like  a  cloud,  and 
over  there,  and  there,  and  yon  again,  they  ’ll  find  the 
five  brothers  there,  na  doot ;  they  were  working 
there.”  “  What,  five  of  one  family  ?  ”  “  Ay,  lads  o’ 
Barnsley,  sir.” 

It  was  quite  bewildering  to  see  the  man  point  this 
way  and  that,  indicating  spots  where  dead  men  were 
entombed.  He  pointed  to  the  wood  and  to  the  high¬ 
way,  sauntering  along  which  Barnsley  and  Pogmoor 
sweethearts  were  love-making  with  more  or  less  de¬ 
corum  ;  and  to  the  railway  track  over  which  the 
engine  shrieked  and  the  carriages  lumbered,  and  to 
a  sort  of  village  thickly  studded  with  miners’  and 
weavers’  cotta^,  and  to  a  great  broad  field,  where 
a  troop  of  children  were  just  emerging  with  their 
bundles  of  corn-gleaning,  ^ever  was  there  pictured 
a  more  impressive  example  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world  and  the  hollowness  of  its  pleasures  an<l  jirop- 
erties.  To  be  sure  we  must  have  coals,  —  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  human  progress  demand  them.  Science 
itself  would  grow  cold  without  them.  We  have  need 
to  husband  our  coal  rather  than  sacrifice  it,  since 
there  is  a  chance  that  we  may  exhaust  our  stock ; 
otherwise  the  propier  thing  to  do  would  be  to  con¬ 


secrate  this  vast  sepulchre,  and  set  a  great  stone 
over  its  mouth,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
buried  slain,  and  close  it  up  forever.  Then,  may 
be,  rest  would  be  secured  to  the  many  women  visi¬ 
ble  on  this  Sunday  evening  from  the  pit  bank,  — 
women  old  and  young,  and  in  decent  mourning  all 
of  them,  —  women  with  children,  big  and  little,  with 
them,  —  some  so  small  that  they  have  to  be  wheeled 
in  homely  perambulators,  —  and  women  solitary,  and 
looking  even  more  forlorn  than  the  mothers  of 
babies.  These  are  the  “  Oaks  widows.”  So  they 
are  called  throughout  the  district,  and  as  such,  as  is 
evident,  they  are  on  all  sides  tenderly  treated.  This 
is  their  place  of  pilgrimage  on  a  Sunday.  All  the 
week  through  they  arc  busy  eking  out  with  their 
labor  the  bounty  of  the  nation,  but  on  Sunday 
hither  they  come  to  where  their  good  men  vanished 
out  of  life.  They  never  grow  weary  of  coining. 
They  came  through  the  snow  in  the  winter  time,  and 
they  came  in  sultry  suiniuer,  and  they  come  now 
that  the  autumn  leaves  are  falling.  They  will  haunt 
the  spot  till  they  get  what  their  hearts  pine  for,  if 
they  wait  for  seven  years.  Therefore,  in  mercy  to 
these  poor  bereaved  ones,  pray,  good  gentlemen, 
hasten  your  jireparations  towards  clearing  of  its 
dead  your  vast  and  venomous  pit.  If  you  are  doing 
the  best  that  you  can  towards  that  most  desirable 
end,  you  can  do  no  more ;  but  if  it  ukould  happen 
that  considerations  of  commerce  offer  an  impedi¬ 
ment,  though  never  so  slight  a  one,  —  if  it  should  so 
happen,  I  say,  —  not  that  I  for  a  moment  suspect 
such  a  thing,  —  for  mercy  sake,  set  it  aside.  Lise, 
with  Christmas  coming  again,  when  “  faces  in  the 
fire  ”  are  seasonable,  with  what  comfort  will  you  be 
able  to  sit  at  your  cosey  hearths  and  contemplate 
them,  thinking  of  the  widows  waiting,  and  still  wait¬ 
ing,  out  in  the  cold  by  the  cruel  pit ! 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Dr.  Royer,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  formerly  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Paris,  has  died  suddenly. 

M.  DE  Lamartine  has  returned  from  his  Swiss 
journey,  and  Is  now  at  Saint  Point;  his  health  has 
benefited  considerably  by  the  change  of  air. 

The  registers  of  marriage  in  England  In  1865 
show  the  marriage  in  that  year  of  forty-nine  divorced 
persons.  Twenty-three  divorced  men  married  spin¬ 
sters,  and  four  divorced  men  married  widows.  Seven¬ 
teen  bachelors  and  three  widowers  married  divorced 
women.  One  divorced  man  married  a  divorced 
woman.  Half  these  marriages  took  place  in  London. 

The  Carte  de  Jour  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  good  eating,  about  to  be 
started  in  Paris.  It  will  contain  the  bills  of  fare  for 
the  day  of  all  the  restaurateurs  of  Paris,  with  the 
fixed  price  of  their  dinners.  The  cheap  dinners  will 
appear  on  one  page,  and  the  expensive  ones  on  the 
opposite  page. 

A  celeurity  of  his  kind,  named  Decarnie,  has 
just  died  in  the  central  prison  of  Loos  (Nord),  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two,  of  which  forty-five  years  had 
been  passed  in  confinement.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  environs  of  Lille,  which  had  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  scene  of  his  exploits.  There  are  few  offences  in 
the  penal  code  which  he  has  not  committed,  and  in 
all  he  has  undergone  twenty-five  condemnations. 
Among  his  adventures  was  one  in  1815,  when  he 
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put  on  the  uniform  of  Marshal  Bnine,  whose  serrant 
be  then  was,  and  went  to  Valenciennes  to  review 
the  troops.  Hb  last  performance  was  six  years  a^, 
when,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  embezzling  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  in 
stealing  a  horse  and  gig  from  a  commercial  traveller. 
During  his  repeated  detentions  he  was  never  once 
punished  in  prison ;  he  most  scrupulously  observed 
all  the  regulations  and  treated  the  jailers  with  the 
utmost  respect;  he,  in  fact,  considered  himself  as 
forming  part  of  the  establishment 

A  TELESCOPE  for  the  examination  of  objects  sit¬ 
uated  under  water  is  said  to  have  been  devised  in 
Paris,  and  to  have  been  tested  in  one  of  the  French 
canals.  It  is  reputed  to  have  enabled  the  observers 
to  see  pencil-marks  distinctly  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  five  feet.  Its  practical  application  will  be  to 
the  examination  of  the  hulls  of  ships,  without  plac¬ 
ing  them  “  in  dock.” 

The  Manorial  Diplomatique  gives  favorable 
tidings  of  the  Empress  Charlotte’s  health.  Instead 
of  refusing  to  partake  of  nourishment,  as  was  the 
case  at  Miramar,  she  now  dines  with  the  Queen  of 
Belgium,  whose  devoted  attention  to  her  sister-in- 
law  appears  to  be  most  touching.  The  King  has 
sent  for  M.  Alphond,  the  engineer  employed  by  the 
city  of  Paris  for  the  construction  of  the  many 
squares  and  public  gardens  lately  added  to  the 
metropolis,  and  has  re(iuested  of  him  to  lay  out  the 
grounds  of  the  Chateau  Tervueren  for  the  use  of 
his  sister.  M.  Alphond  dined  at  the  royal  table, 
and  rejwrts  most  favorably  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  widowed  Empress  discussed  the  various  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  he  suggested.  JI.  Alpliond 
coulil  not  detect  the  slightc'st  confusion  in  her  ideas, 
but  describes  her  appearance  as  sadly  delicate  and 
changed  from  what  it  was  before  her  departure  for 
Mexico. 

All  will  rejoice,  saj^  the  London  Review,  to  hear 
that  the  report,  to  which  we  alluded  a  fortnight  ago, 
of  the  precarious  state  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  health,  is 
entirely  devoid  of  truth.  How  it  originated  we 
know  not ;  but  there  appear  to  be  certain  persons 
who  find  a  singular  and  occult  pleasure  in  inventing 
and  circulating  false  reports  with  reference  to  the 
health  of  men  of  eminence.  Jlr.  Dickens  is  at  the 
present  time  perfectly  well,  and  is  busy,  at  his  coun¬ 
try  residence.  Gad’s  Ilill  Place,  near  Rochester,  on 
a  new  work  which  is  to  appear  in  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  journals.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  his 
readers,  he  understands  the  art  of  preserving  his 
constitution  from  the  ravages  inseparable  from  the 
pursuit  of  any  intellectual  occupation,  and  especially 
incidental  to  the  calling  of  a  writer  of  fiction,  who 
has  to  go  through  a  world  of  emotions  (and  some 
of  them  very  painful  emotions),  over  and  above 
those  which  he  shares  in  common  with  all  other  liii- 
man  beings.  The  mere  act  of  imaginative  creation 
is  exhausting;  and  in  projxirtion  to  the  intensity, 
power,  and  vividness  of  the  creation  is  the  degree 
of  “  wear  and  tear  ”  which  the  artist  suffers.  Hence 
the  temptation,  which  writers  are  not  always  strong 
enough  to  resist,  of  recruiting  their  energies  by  tlie 
ready  aid  of  stimulants.  Mr.  Dickens  follows  a  wiser 
course.  He  seeks  the  great  restorative  processes 
of  Nature,  and,  by  a  country  life,  by  early  houi-s, 
by  a  large  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
by  attention  to  the  great  sanitary  laws  of  life,  bal¬ 
ances  the  activity  of  his  head  by  fair  play  to  his 


physical  being.  He  docs  not  consider  genius  any 
warrant  for  neglecting  such  matters ;  and  so  we 
may  hope  to  have  him  working  among  us,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  stock  of  our  pleasures,  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Among  the  novelties  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
brought  together  in  the  International  Exhibition 
appear  to  be  included  specimens  of  the  thieves  of 
all  nations.  The  Paris  police-courts  have  already, 
during  the  la.«t  few  months,  had  opportunities  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  pickpockets  or  shop-lifters 
of  most  European  countries;  and  two  days  back 
Persia  furnished  her  representative  in  the  person  of 
a  man  named  All,  age(l  about  forty.  An  exhibitor 
named  ^lenard,  a  watchmaker,  was  at  his  stall 
showing  his  articles  to  some  visitors,  when  a  man  in 
Oriental  costume  came  up,  and  after  addressing  to 
him  some  unintelligible  words,  stood  by  his  side  for 
about  two  minutes,  and  then  moved  away.  On  re¬ 
placing  the  goods,  M.  Menard  found  that  a  very 
valuable  chronometer  had  disappeared.  The  Pei^ 
sian,  whom  the  watchmaker  suspected,  was  easily 
traced  by  his  costume,  and  being  arrested  was  now 
brought  up  for  trial.  Not  only  was  the  missing 
chronometer  found  at  the  prisoner’s  lo<lgings,  but 
also  three  other  watches,  all  of  which  have  been 
identified  by  dealers  in  Paris  as  having  disappeared 
after  visits  to  their  shops  by  the  prisoner.  He  was 
now  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment  and 
three  years’  surveillance  by  the  police. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent  at  Vienna  fur¬ 
nishes  us  the  following  notes :  — 

“  The  last  evening  of  the  stay  of  their  French 
Majesties  in  Salzburg,  the  Choral  Society  of  Vienna 
came  over  to  sing  to  them,  and  returned  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  early  the  next  morning.  Some  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  composers  of  German  song  were  per¬ 
formed  most  admirably.  The  concert  was,  in  the 
highest  degree,  successful.  The  Emperor  was  highly 
pleased,  and  observed,  when  he  spoke  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  ‘  I  remember  with  pleasure, 
from  the  days  of  my  youth,  the  songs  of  Germany. 
In  music,  Germany  is  in  advance  of  every  other  coun¬ 
try,  in  songs  for  men’s  voices  especially,  —  songs 
which  ennoble  the  heart  In  France,  too,  choral 
unions  are  being  formed :  they  are,  however,  not  so 
developed  as  here.’  ” 

The  “  General  German  Music  Society  ”  gave  its 
first  concert  on  the  22d  of  August,  in  Meiningen. 
The  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  aid  composers  to  have 
their  works  performed  in  a  fitting  and  worthy  manner. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  compositions  of  living  authors  that 
are  to  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  competent  authorities  may  be  obtained, 
and  what  is  good  1x5  recognized,  and  proclaimed  as 
such.  Liszt  was  at  Meiningen  during  the  festivity, 
and  played  frequently  at  the  evening  parties  of  the 
reigning  Duke,  and  of  Herr  von  Bi^enstedt,  the 
new  intend.ant  of  the  theatre. 

The  railway  over  the  Brenner,  leading  from 
Innsbruck  to  Botzen,  has  just  been  opened.  It 
leads  through  the  most  lovely  as  well  as  the  grand¬ 
est  scenery ;  and  a.s  soon  as  it  is  better  known  the 
journey  from  Innsbruck  wilt  become  a  favorite  trip 
for  tourists  and  searchers  after  the  picturesque. 

During  the  stay  of  the  French  Emperor  at  Salz¬ 
burg  a  numerous  body  of  reporters  belonging  to  the 
Vienna  press  was  present.  They  followed  the  im¬ 
perial  party  pertinaciously,  and  recorded  every 
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movement,  everjr  passing  look,  every  careless  ex¬ 
pression  which  either  chanced  to  utter. 

The  remains  of  the  Duke  de  Reiclistadt  lie  in  the 
vault  of  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the  sijuare 
called  the  “  Mehl  Markt,”  in  V'icnna.  The  body  is 
now  to  lie  transported  to  Paris  in  order  to  be  placed 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Denis,  under  the  choir,  in  the 
part  reserved  for  the  imperial  family.  A  commis¬ 
sion  is  soon  to  repair  from  Paris  to  Vienna  to  fetch 
the  body  of  Napoleon’s  son :  the  members  of  it 
are  Marshal  Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d’Angely,  de 
B:issano,  Cambacerbs,  and  General  Fleury.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Household  and  of  the  Fine 
Arts  are  ordered  to  make  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  fetching  and  for  receiving  the  body. 

The  field  of  Waterloo  is  beginning  to  lose  its  at¬ 
traction  tor  English  visitors,  and  Kbniggriitz  has 
already  usurped  its  place.  The  Bohemian  villages 
are  overrun  since  some  time  with  tourists,  who,  in 
articles  in  the  newsjiapers,  complain  of  bad  beds  and 
other  inconveniences.  The  only  guide  who  sjieriks 
English  at  Kbniggriitz  is  named,  and  his  address 
given,  so  that  travellers  may  know  where  to  find 
him. 

Faraday’.s  death  has  caused  sincere  regret  in 
Germany.  All  the  jounials  speak  of  him  in  terms  of 
the  highest  appreciation.  I  was  asked  the  other  day 
if  I  knew  which  was  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  greatest 
discovery.  On  suggesting  that  it  might  jjossibly  be 
the  safety-lamp,  I  was  told  “  No  :  his  greatest  dis¬ 
covery  was  Faraday.”  You  are  aware  that  Faraday 
was  a  poor  youth,  and  went  to  Sir  Humphry  to  ask 
for  some  explanations  of  a  lecture  he  had  heard,  and 
Sir  Humphry  at  once  perceived  the  e.xtraordinary 
abilities  which  the  young  student  of  natural  science 
possessed. 

Birds  of  passage  are  said  to  have  begun  their 
annual  migration  southwards  through  Belgium  a 
month  earlier  this  year  than  usual:  already  long 
lines  of  storks  have  taken  flight;  bustards  have 
been  killed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  wild 
ducks  have  passed  in  such  numbers  that  the  eye  can¬ 
not  follow  them.  This  is  a  presage  of  a  hard  winter. 

M.  Francis  Lacombe,  the  brilliant  contributor 
to  several  Paris  papers,  as  well  as  the  author  of 
“  L’Histoire  du  Bourgeoisie  de  Paris,”  and  of  “  La 
Monarchie  en  Europe,”  has  died  at  Ariachon, 
whither  he  went  in  the  hope  that  the  air  of  the  pine 
forest  which  skirts  the  bay  would  restore  him  to 
health.  The  event  has  recalled  a  duel,  which  at  the 
time  created  an  immense  sensation.  Lacombe,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  AssemUee  Nationale, 
attacked  M.  Louis  Blanc,  M.  Blanc’s  brother  Charles, 
then  director  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  challenged  him  in 
the  alisence  of  his  brother.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  Vincennes.  The  editor  of  the  Revue.  Conlem- 
poraine,  Vicomte  de  Calonne,  and  M.  de  Montossne 
were  M.  Lacombe’s  seconds.  The  Comte  de  Nieu- 
erkerf[ue  and  the  celebrated  poet  and  novelist 
M^ry,  acted  iis  M.  Blanc’s  seconds.  During  the 
drive  to  Vincennes  Mery  was  not  only  full  of  wit, 
but  most  interesting  on  scientific  subjects.  He  had 
just  published  “  Heva,”  which  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Cuvier  school.  Mery  spoke  with  such  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  of  the  lost  species 
of  miistodons  and  flying  monsters,  that  by  the  time 
his  auditors  arrived  at  Vincennes  they  had  utterly 
forgotten  all  about  the  duel.  M.  Charles  Blanc  and 
M.  Lacombe  met  on  that  morning  for  the  first  time 


in  their  lives.  They  took  off  their  hats  to  each 
other,  and  began  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day 
ami  the  merits  of  the  new  ballet,  which  they  were 
discussing  when  their  seconds  came  up  to  tell  them 
that  they  had  measured  the  ground,  and  that  they 
were  waiting  for  the  duel.  M.  Lacombe’s  ball  struck 
M.  Charles  Blanc’s  right  ear ;  M.  Blanc’s  ball  hit  M. 
Lacombe  aliout  the  waist,  who  fell,  but  to  rise  in  a 
few  seconds,  —  the  b.all  had  hit  his  porteinonnaie. 
*'  Volla  de  Vargenl  Men  place” — that  money  was 
well  placed,  or  lent  out  to  good  interest,  remarked 
the  witty  Mery. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made 
Lately  .at  the  slaughter-houses  of  Vincennes  as  to  the 
most  merciful  manner  of  killing  animals  with  the 
least  possible  suffering.  At  present,  o.xen  are 
slaughtered  by  blows  from  heavy  hammers  on  the 
head,  which  necessarily  inflicts  the  most  frightful 
torture  on  the  unfortunate  victims  of  our  carnivo¬ 
rous  propensities.  The  idea  occurred  to  an  eminent 
physiologist  that  the  section  of  the  spine  would  pro¬ 
duce  more  instant  death.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  An  ox  thus  killed  lived  for 
twelve  minutes,  and  endured  during  that  time  the 
most  horrible  sufferings.  Decapitation  was  then 
tried  with  the  following  curious  result.  A  calf 
was  hung  up  and  decapitated  in  the  space  of  a 
(juarter  of  a  minute.  Its  head  was  then  placed  on  a 
table.  In  six  minutes  two  ounces  and  a  h<alf  of 
blood  were  lost.  During  the  first  minute  the  face 
was  frightfully  convulsed,  the  mouth  opened  and 
shut  as  though  the  animal  were  eating ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  on  putting  the  hand  against  the  mouth  and 
nostril,  it  w.as  easy  to  feel  the  respiration  continuing. 
’Fhirty  animals  were  thus  killed,  and  the  result  of 
the  observations  taken  was  that  the  committee  de¬ 
cided  that  the  old  practice  of  killing  by  means  of 
blows  from  a  hammer  should  be  continued. 


MISSES. 

Unlucky  Vulcan  !  Vulcan  tricked  him  : 

A  fashion  with  the  ladies  this  is.  ' 

I ’m  not  amiss :  but  I ’m  a  victim 
To  a  whole  host  of  wicked  misses. 

Miss  Fit  supplies  my  boots  .and  coats, 

And  vain  is  all  my  indignation  : 

My  c.osh-book  and  my  gold  and  notes 
Are  managed  by  Miss  Calculation. 

Miss  Take  has  played  me  many  a  trick ; 

Miss  Spell  wdl  always  write  my  letters ; 
Miss  Trust  declines  to  give  me  tick ; 

Miss  Manage  lets  off’  all  my  debtors. 

Miss  Print  is  wont  to  spoil  my  rhyme,  — 

A  very  wicked  habit  is  hers : 

And  if  they  quote  me  any  time, 

Miss  Quote’s  the  girl  to  use  the  scissors. 

When  Christmas  bumpers  overflow, 

And  bells  ring  loud  from  many  a  minster, 
I  can’t  get  near  to  Miss  L.  To 

Save  with  some  very  ancient  spinster. 

Well,  easy ’t  is  down  hill  to  glide,  ■ 

And  vain  to  Parc®  to  importune : 

So  let  me  wed  my  bonny  bride,  — 

A  charming  child  she  is,  —  Miss  Fortune. 
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